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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


DorotHy Drx—You cannot feed a wo- 
man’s heart on banknotes. 


PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—I make no more 
speeches. It is time to work. 

JoHN GALSWORTHY—You must not go 
out with your umbrella rolled. 

CAPTAIN Perstus—There has been no 
rationing of tall talk in Germany. 


GENERAL VON STEIN—In propaganda the 
enemy is undoubtedly our superior. 

CarL SanpBpurRG—I shall ask the next 
banana pedler the who and why of it. 


Pror. L. P. Jacks—The Germans are a 
people in whom cruelty is an instinct. 

Ep. HowE—I have toyed with forbidden 
fruit only about as much as is common. 

SecRETARY DANIELS—An autocracy has 
an army but a democracy is an army. . 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Let us strive to 
make our lives a little nearer the ideal. 

HELEN KELLER—The air is tremulous 
with the soundless feet of the new day. 

Prince Max—The whole history of 
spiritual Germany’s feelings shines like a 
beacon. 

LAURETTE TAYLOR—Just as every cloud 
has a silver lining I am sure every hair 
shirt has a bald spot. 

Mary E. RichMoND—Not all the hasty 
and ill-advised marriages of wartime can 
be charged to the war. 

PremierR Lioyp GrorcE—Marshal Foch 
is one of those rare men who has a tele- 
scope at the back of his eye. 

Herr ERZBERGER—The longer the war 
lasts the more surely will World-Bolshevism 
come in one form or another. 

Werk BucMEISTER—Are we not perhaps 
giving our lives only for capitalism which 
is now enjoying such wild orgies? 

Tue Katser—President Wilson is try- 
ing to overthrow me and my family from 
the throne of Germany by his notes. 

UnireD StTaTEs SvURGEON-GENERAL— 
Your nose, not your mouth, was made to 
breathe thru. Get the habit. 

Mrs. CHaRLES S. MELLEN—If the 
women only stuck together like the men 
there would not be so many heartaches. 

J. H. Tuomas, M.P.—Let the message 
go forth that labor will not spend a penny 
to add to the power of kings and emperors. 

Count YorcK VON WARTENBURG—It is 
only by fighting that the nations win life 
so we shall do well to renounce moral con- 
quests. 


H. G. Wetits—Amidst the other politi- 
cians and statesmen of the world President 
Wilson towers up with an effect almost 
divine. 


Count OxumMA—Tho all other thrones 
in the world should totter and fall, you may 
be sure that the Imperial House of Japan 
would survive. 


VICENTE Brasco IRnANEZ—A Swiss liv- 
ing in his wooden chalet and considering 
himself the equal of the other men of his 
country, is more civilized than the Herr 
Professor who gives precedence to a lieu- 
tenant, or to a Hamburg millionaire who, 
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in turn, bends his neck like a lackey before 
those whose names are prefixed by a von. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I want the 
Senate of the United States to remove the 
ban of secrecy from the discussion of the 
peace question. 

Roy L. FRENCH, now somewhere in 
F'rance—Being the only Theta Delta I know 
of who is a rear rank private, I am trying 
to be a good one. 

MargsHAL Focuo—lIn every lottery there 
are fortunate men who win a prize, yet no 
sensible person depends on lotteries as a 
means to fortune. 

VicE-CHANCELLOR VAN PayvER— The 
Central Powers’ primary condition for 
peace is that all territory we possest on 
August 1, 1914, should be restored. 

Dr. Borcuers—Do not become senti- 
mental; show a hard face to your enemies, 
and say plainly to them that you need this 
and need that, and therefore will keep that 
much of what you have taken from them, 
because you are the conquerors. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 





JUS T A WORD 


In The Independent next week the man 
who knows most about Germany’s internal 
affairs will discuss the revolution that 
seems to be brewing there now and the con- 
ditions that dictated Germany’s last note. 
The man, of course, is ex-Ambassador 
James W. Gerard; he was in Germany 
from 1913 to 1917 when we entered the 
war, and thru his position as chief neutral 


- representative there he gained an intimate 


knowledge of conflicting German viewpoints 
toward international questions. Ex-Ambas- 
sador Gerard’s book, “My Four Years in 
Germany,” is one of the most interesting 
as well as the most authentic accounts of 
what has gone on inside the German Em- 
pire during the war. 

Henry Morgenthau, ex-Ambassador of 
the United States to Turkey, will write 
for an early issue of The Independent his 
explanation of “Why Turkey Must Sur- 
render.” Mr. Morgenthau was in Turkey 
during the first part of the war and as 
representative of the United States he was 
virtually head of a widespread organiza- 
tion of relief for refugees. Since his return 
to this country Mr. Morgenthau has been 
frequently called in consultation with the 
Administration on questions of our policy 
in the Near East. 





A RED CROSS SHOP 

In. Los Angeles has originated the Red 
Cross shop, which estimates its minimum 
monthly returns at $1000. The shop has 
for sale a great variety of useful articles 
donated by the community; it maintains 
an attractive tea room; it provides enter- 
tainments and is devoting part of its in- 
terest to salvaging waste products. 

In an attractive booklet the Los Angeles 
shop states the organization required for 
carrying,on such work as it is doing and 
gives the result of its experience to other 
communities desiring to establish war work 
along similar lines. 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH FRENCH 
PUPILS 

The French Public Board of Education 
is gathering together a large list of French 
boys and girls of about high school age 
who would like to correspond with Ameri- 
can boys and girls. The plan is official and 
Mile. Marguerite Clement, who lectured in 
this country last year as the accredited 
representative from the University of Paris 
to American universities and who will re- 
turn to America again in November, will 
bring this list with her. 

Teachers of French in American high 
schools and private schools can suggest this 
idea to their pupils and will have oppor- 
tunity to make the’ exchange of -addresses 
when Mile. Clement arrives about Novem- 
ber 1. Her address then will be, care of 
Miss Mabel Ury, 26 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 
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gf) ' LIBERTY MAP ot te World War (852% 


All Arms of the Service Commend It 


On account of its remarkable qualities it 
has been enthusiastically approved by the 
highest officials of the Army and Navy. 
The Inspector General of the Army, Major 
General John L. Chamberlain, describes it 
as “an excellent map” which conveys a very 
clear idea of the situation.” Rear-Ad- 


miral H. P. Huse, President of the Naval, 


Examining Board, terms it “the most sat- 
isfactory thing of the kind” he has seen, 
and adds that he does not know “how it 
can be improved upon.” 


“It Will Be of Immense Value to Me’”’ 
writes Charles S. Sloane, Secretary of the 
U. S. Geographic Board, Washington, 
D. C., who praises its size and scale partic- 
ularly. The Aide to Brigadier-General 
Enoch H. Crowder, the Provost Marshal 
General characterizes it as “an interesting 
and helpful map” and expects to “find it 
very useful” in his office. 


“ts Publication Is a Real Service to 
the Country” 

declares Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue; and Captain Roger 
Welles, U. S. N., Director of Naval In- 
telligence, speaks of its as “complete to the 
minutest detail.” Vice-President Mar- 
shail has given it “a prominent position 
in his private office where he may consult 
it from day to day.” 


- America’s Highest Map Authority - 


Endorses It 


Chief Geographer B. B. Marshall, U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
syles it “a fine piece of work in every re- 
spect and by all odds the best that I have 
seen. The shading scheme is graphic in- 
deed, showing at a glance the track of the 
Hun in his effort to crush civilization under 
his cruel, inhuman control. Each home 
from which has gone a father, a son, a 
husband, or a brother, would certainly ap- 
preciate a copy of your Liberty Map, as 
would those who can not go. By all 
means try to put one in each home.” 


A Clear and Thrilling Picture 


Tne wonderful LITERARY DIGEST 
LIBERTY MAP shows at a glance how 
far the Huns have advanced, how much 
territory they occupy, the area of their 
latest “drives”; where our own American 
Armies, shoulder to shoulder with our 
Allies, are fighting on the great Battle 
Line of Liberty, and makes plain the 
mighty task which confronts America. 


An Index of More Than 12,000 Places 


is supplied with each map. It is bound in a 
separate booklet with handsome war covers, and 
is packed with the folded map, in a strong square 
envelop pouch which can be used as a perma- 
nent container for both. 


In Addition to the Western War Area 


is a complete insert map of the whole field of 
operations, showing Russia, the British Isles, 
Spain, the Balkans, the Italian Front, the whole 
Mediterranean, and the Mesopotamian campaign. 





LOOK! 


There’s Where Our 
Boys Are Driving 
the Germans Back! 












4 (1.4 in. Wide 


Railroads and Highways 

and thousands of cities, towns, fortresses, hills, 
and other places of +military importance are 
shown with special care to secure completeness, 
convenience aud legibility. 


The Limits of the Submarine Blockade 


are shown as well as the routs of the Air Raids 
which will be increasing rapidly in number and 
importance as the great new fleets of airplanes, 
now building, go into action. 


Coal and Iron Areas 


A special insert map is provided, showing the 
coal and iron areas in the countries included in 
the large map, and their relation to the abilities 
of the opposing nations to carry on the war. 


The Coloring of the Liberty Map 


is strikingly graphic and significant. The coun- 
tries are clearly differentiated and all boundaries 
are made very plain. The great Battle Line of 
rty, marking the positions of the American 
= Allied armies, is shown in Red, White and 
ue. 


It Will Be a Great Satisfaction to You 


and an inspiration to your family, or to those 
who are working in your place of business, or 
to those who call at your office, to see, day by 
day, this unusual and sont LITERARY 
DIGEST LIBERTY MAP displayed conspicu- 
ously on your wall telling its wonderful story 
of the great fight for freedom. 


Size 4 ft. 4 in. wide; 3 ft. 6 in. high 


It is the only map which gives the American 
people a vivid visualization of the great war, 
and thus is calculated to rouse their patriotism 
to a still higher pitch and intensify their deter- 
mination to see the war through to a victorious 
conclusion. It shows how a black cloud of fright- 

fulness and terror has been thrust across Eu- 
rope by the savage Hun; how it has_ swept 
over whole nations, scattering death and ruin in its 
wake. But now, from all the ends of the earth 
where men are still fret the Armies of Liberty 
have gathered at the “‘Frontier of Freedom,’’ 
and are battling, driving back the savage hordes. 


ACT QUICKLY—Use This Coupon Moderate Prices—Money-Back Guarantee 


+ —— a oe 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 3 54-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Send me carriage prepaid, The Literary Digest LIBERTY MAP, with Index, in the style | 
ld have marked with an x in the following list. linclose the stecified price. 


( ) Fine Quality Bond Pater Edition, Price $2.75 
( ) Best Quality Map Cloth Edition, Price $4.50* 


Ind. 10-26-18 | 


@Some of the Map Cloth Edition are equipped with Black end Rollers and Hanger. 
If you wish this style, remit $5.50 





cloth; price $4.50, with 


The LIBERTY MAP is made to last. You may have it on fine quality, 
durable, bond paper; price $2.75, with Index. Or_on indestructible map 
Index. Each Map, with Index, is packed in a 
square envelop pouch—a safe and convenient permanent container. 

So sure are we of the unquestioned superiority of this wonderful Map 
that we will refund your money if the Map is not satisfactory in every 
respect. Orders are pouring in by the thousands every day—therefore— 


SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 
| Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PEACE ON OUR OWN TERMS 


peace offensive. Again his enemies at home and 

abroad have been disappointed. He kept clear the 
distinction between a truce of arms and a discussion of the 
terms of peace. The former is a military question and he 
leaves it to the experts. The latter is a political question 
and he is attending to it. Evidently the Kaiser cannot de- 
pend upon the President to extricate his armies from be- 
tween the jaws of Foch’s gigantic pincers. If the lines were 
frozen stiff as they have been most of the time for the last 
four years, it would do no harm to have an armistice, for 
the American army is arriving in France at the rate of 
250,000 a month while the German army has reached its 
limit. But now, when the Hindenburg line is crushed and 
the Allies are gaining ground faster than ever before, it is 
no time to call a halt unless in the opinion of the General 
Staff the Germans in evacuating the occupied territory con- 
cede us positions at least as advantageous as we are likely 
to gain by continuing the campaign. 

But, however the experts may decide the armistice ques- 
tion, the peace discussion can and will be carried on to the 
end. Those who say that if an armistice is granted it would 
be impossible to renew the fighting, show a very short mem- 
ory. In 1912 the Balkan war was interrupted by the Con- 
ference of London and when this failed of agreement the 
Serbs and Greeks pitched in harder than ever and soon 
forced the Bulgars to surrender. 

The more discussion of peace terms the better for us, 
provided it is carried on publicly as Wilson wants and not 
secretly as Austria proposed. This is the American way. 
This is the right of democracy and we want to get the Ger- 
mans in the habit of it. The more the American war aims 
are talked about, the more clearly will their justice appear. 
The spirit of our people will be strengthened and the spirit 
of the enemy will be weakened. In spite of the ban recently 
imposed on foreign newspapers the President’s words cannot 
be kept from the German people. Besides we are not rely- 
ing merely upon the mails. According to Hindenburg ten 
thousand peace pamphlets are sown behind the German lines 
every day by the Allied airmen and they are demoralizing 
the spirit of soldiers and civilians. Consequently he threat- 
ens to shoot any airmen discovered in so seducing the Ger- 
man soul. Hindenburg only knows of the ten thousand pieces 
of propaganda literature that have been obediently turned 
in to the authorities, presumably without previous perusal. 
He does not know how many thousand have been secretly 
read and smuggled to the folks at home. Some of the ablest 
writers in America have long been engaged in this propa- 
ganda and from the Italian front D’Annunzio, mounted on 
a mechanical Pegasus, has showered Vienna with his prose 
and poetry. Whether the pen is mightier than the sword is 
a debatable question, but undoubtedly the two weapons are 


A GAIN the President’s diplomatic skill has foiled a 


more effective than either alone. The crumbling of the Hin- 
denburg line and the fall of the old regime in Germany is 
not solely a military victory, but like the collapse of Bul- 
garia, due to a combination of war and peace offensives. 
This combined effort should be continued more actively 
than ever. 

President Wilson in his note of October 14 makes two 
stipulations of Germany as a condition preliminary to the 
consideration of peace proposals: new management and new 
methods, a genuine and permanent democratic govern- 
ment and an abandonment of barbarous warfare on land 
and sea. The Kaiser has decreed a responsible ministry, 
but what is to prevent him from changing his mind any 
time and issuing another decree countermanding the first? 
As we show in another editorial much is needed to make 
the German constitution as democratic as it seems to be. 
This has become, thru the President’s insistence, the most 
prominent issue, altho before America’s entrance into the 
war it was hardly considered. The regeneration of Germany, 
the regeneration of Russia, these are distinctively Ameri- 
can war aims. 

As the President points out, we cannot trust the Germans. 
Their promises and professions are utterly worthless. This 
would apply particularly to any professions of repentance 
and acknowledgments of guilt that they may be moved to 
make under pressure of defeat and in the hope of mitigat- 
ing punishment. We know that some Germans were sorry 
when their country went into the war; we know that more 
of them are sorrier now. But that has nothing to do with 
the case. If the German people should sincerely and un- 
feignedly repent of all the crimes which they individually 
or collectively have committed, that might save their souls 
from hell. But somehow we do not feel as much interested 
in that as good Christians should. On the contrary, realizing 
the inadequacy of any earthly chastisement, we must confess 
that we should be disappointed if they did. But we are not 
so wicked as to wish them to add another lie to their score 
by professing a contrition that they do not feel. 

A forced apology would be a lie and the victory of the 
Allies can never convince the Germans that they were 
wrong. No belligerent was ever more thoroly beaten than 
the Serbs in 1389, the Prussians in 1807, the Mexicans in 
1847, the Confederates in 1865, the French in 1871, and the 
Boers in 1902, yet any traveler among these people may 
convince himself that the justice of their lost causes is still 
maintained. A country can be conquered by force of arms, 
but it cannot be convinced. 

It is necessary to speak plainly on this point because 
there is an insidious pro-German propaganda in England 
and even here to the effect that an official confession of 
wrongdoing and assurance of repentance should be exacted 
from the German Government as one of the conditions of 
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Kirby in New York World 
TO WHICH WILL HE SUBRENDER? 


Stimscn in Dayton Daily News 


“GOTT, HOW I LOVE PEACE” 


TWO VIEWS OF THE GERMAN PLEA FOR PEACE 


peace. We call it “pro-German” for two reasons. First, be- 
cause it would cheat the Allies by having them accept a 
worthless document in lieu of something more substantial. 
Second, because it betrays the Teutonic psychology. It is 
just the sort of thing the Germans would do, for it is just 
the sort of thing they did do in China. After the Boxer 
riots in which the German Ambassador von Ketteler was 
killed the German Government insisted that the Chinese 
erect an expiatory monument on the spot humbly express- 
ing contrition for the crime—with the result that every 
coolie who passes thru the Peking street spits in hatred of 
the German name. A statement of regret and reform signed 
by the Kaiser, Kronprinz Reichskanzler, Bundesrat, Reichs- 
tag and all the rest of the gang would be a waste of paper 
at a time when paper is too scarce to waste. Any proffer oi 
reparation should be gladly accepted. Any proffer of repent- 
ance should be contemptuously rejected. 

President Wilson is more concerned with the future than 
with the past. He is not planning to put things back where 
they were; he wants to put them forward where they ought 
to be. He has no regard for the status quo ante bellum 
which to the conservative seems sacred. His aim is not so 
much to correct the mistakes of history as to prevent such 
mistakes being made in time to come. He does not care so 
much about the causes of the war as he does about its out- 
eome. He does not talk so much about punishment as about 
prevention. In this attitude he undoubtedly expresses the 
American spirit as distinguished from the European. The 
contrast can be seen by any one who compares his utter- 
ances with those of the Allied Governments before Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war. The Allied and American war 
aims are not in conflict on any material points, but there is 
a great difference in the emphasis we put upon certain 
issues. Germany has appealed to the United States rather 
than to the Allies and it is upon our own terms that peace 
will be ultimately made. 


PRINCETON’S GIFT TO THE WORLD 


HEN Woodrow Wilson tried to democratize Prince- 
W ton University he was promptly kicked upstairs 
into politics. He was right but he tried to go 

ahead too fast. : 

Many people predicted that this lack of statesmanship 
boded ill for his future leadership in the Democratic party. 
But he had evidently learned his lesson, for he united the 
Democratic party as it had not been united in a generation. 
It was the Republicen party that split in two. 


And now on a world scale the same great problem con- 
fronts him. His task is to lead our allies along the paths of 
democracy without precipitating internal dissension and 
revolution. This is the touchstone of his statesmanship and 
he is making a marvelous success of it! Now the common 
people in all lands hear him gladly, even tho the Tories in 
England, the Bourbons in France and the Machiavellis of 
Italy curse him under their breath. We have to thank 
Princeton University for our President’s present perspi- 
cacity. . 


DEMOCRATIZING GERMANY 


N | ORE and more the possibility of an early peace 
appears to turn on the question of the internal 
organization of Germany. Is the voice which comes 

from Germany the authentic voice of the people? If so, is 

this voice to speak for the present emergency only or will 
it prevail in the future councils of the Imperial Govern- 
ment? These are the topics most earnestly discussed at 
present not only here and among the Entente Allies but 

(what is most encouraging) in Germany itself Upon the 

answer everything depends. 

The German constitution is a structure too little studied, 
for it is the masterpiece of the most powerfully sinister in- 
telligence that ever dominated Europe, Prince Bismarck. 
Nothing is easier than to give the Imperial constitution a 
fresh coat of paint and exhibit it to the world as “The 
People’s Germany,” while leaving the essential machinery 
undisturbed. Or the constitution may be compared to the 
combination lock to a safe. In a moment of seeming gen- 
erosity the owner of the safe—the German oligarchy—may 
give to the German people a long and complex formula, 
from which only one turning has been omitted, and bid 
them open the safe and enrich themselves with the treasures 
therein contained. The parts of that constitution are so 
interdependent that unless they are reformed in all essen- 
tial points no progress has been made. 

The formula now proposed by the German Government 
is the responsibility of the Chancellor to the Reichstag, and 
there can be no question that this is the right formula, pro- 
vided always that it is carried out in the right way. The 
Chancellor is the mainspring of the constitution and the 
Reichstag is the nearest approximation to democracy to be 
found in any part of the German political machinery. Of 
course, it is absurd to talk, as German apologists do, of 
the Reichstag as “the most democratic legislative body in 
Europe.” Owing to its gerrymandered election districts it 
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is almost the least democratic of European parliamentary 
bodies. But thru it the will of the German masses even now 
finds, if not expression in laws, at least expression in words. 
It is, then, most desirable that the Reichstag become the 
ruling power in Germany, as the House of Commons is the 
ruling power in England and the Chamber of Deputies in 
France. 

But how many and how great are the obstacles which 
prevent such a reform or endanger its continuance if once 
established! Responsible government is not a word, it is a 
fact; and it must have deeper guarantees than a scrap-of- 
paper constitutional promise. At present the Reichstag is 
a fifth wheel of the coach, a semi-popular institution ap- 
pended to a constitution which would run almost as 
smoothly without it. Germany is ruled, at least in normal 
times, by a Bundesrat or Federal Council. This body is 
appointed by the governments of the several German states. 
If Germany is to be democratized, then, the first step must 
be either the abolition of the Bundesrat or its transforma- 
tion into a popular Senate, which latter can only be done by 
revolutionizing the government of each state in the empire. 

It would be essential in any case to revolutionize Prus- 
sia, since this kingdom, occupying two-thirds of Germany, 
must of necessity dominate the policy of the whole empire. 
In Prussia there is no vestige of popular rule. There is a 


King-Emperor, an irresponsible Ministry, a “Herrenhaus” 
(which might be translated “House of Junkers”) and an 
elective assembly chosen by an Alice-in-Wonderland fran- 
chise which gives to the vote of a single rich man the 
weight of thousands of votes of his poorer fellow-subjects. 
This whole constitution must be swept away before Ger- 
many can plant foot on the first rung of the ladder of po- 
litical progress. 

German state constitutions vary greatly, they have not 
the monotonous repetition which characterizes the political 
machinery of our states. But the best of them are very far 
removed from anything that an Italian or a Belgian or a 
Dane would call popular government; and in the worst in- 
stance (Mecklenburg) there is no constitution at all. It is 
probable, however, that a revolutionary change in Prussia 
would bring into line the lesser states since the Prussian 
constitution is much worse than the German average. 

Returning to the Imperial Government, after reforming 
the states, we find our Chancellor appointed by the Em- 
peror but responsible, in theory, to the Reichstag by the 
great reform which has made such responsibility a part of 
the constitution (the reader should remember that this 
reform is still only in the talking stage, but for the sake of 
argument we are assuming it to be law). He offends the 
Reichstag, which demands his resignation. This he refuses 
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The unqualified acceptance by the present German 
Government and by a large majority of the Reichs- 
tag of the terms laid down by the President of the 
United States of America in his address to the Con- 
gress of the United States on the 8th of. January, 
1918, and in his subsequent addresses, justifies the 
President in making a frank and direct statement 
of his decision with regard to the communications 
of the German Government of the 8th and 12th of 
October, 1918. 

It must be clearly understood that the process of 
evacuation and the conditions of an. armistice are 
matters which must be left to the judgment and 
advice of the military advisers of the Government 
of the United States and the Allied Governments, 
and the President feels it his duty to say that no 
arrangement can be accepted by the Government of 
the United States which does not provide absolutely 
satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the main- 
tenance of the present military supremacy of the 
armies of the United States and the Allies in the 
field. 

He feels confident that he can safely assume that 
nothing but this will also be the judgment and de- 
cision of the Allied Governments. 

The President feels that it is also his duty to add 
that neither the Government of the United States 
nor, he is quite sure, the governments with which 
the Government of the United States is associated 
as a belligerent, will consent to consider an armis- 
tice so long as the armed forces of Germany con- 
tinue the illegal and inhumane practices which they 
still persist in. 

At the very time that the German Government 
approaches the Government of the United States 
with proposals of peace its submarines are engaged 
in sinking passenger ships at sea, and not the ships 
alone, but the very boats in which their passengers 
and crews seek to make their way to safety, and in 
their present enforced withdrawal from Flanders 








OUR TERMS OF PEACE 


President Wilson’s Answer to Germany, October 14, 1918 


and France the German armies are pursuing a 
course of wanton destruction which has always been 
regarded as in direct violation of the rules and prac- 
tices of civilized warfare. Cities and villages, if not 
destroyed, are being stripped of all they contain 
not only, but often of their very inhabitants. The 
nations associated against Germany cannot be ea- 
pected to agree to a cessation of arms while acts of 
inhumanity, spoliation and desolation are being con- 
tinued which they justly look upon with horror and 
with burning hearts. 

It is necessary, also, in order that there may be 
no possibility of misunderstanding, that the Presi- 
dent should very solemnly call the attention of the 
Government of Germany to the language and plain 
intent of one of the terms of peace which the Ger- 
man Government has now accepted. It is contained 
in the address of the President delivered at Mount 
Vernon on the Fourth of July last. 

It is as follows: “The destruction of every arbi- 
trary power anywhere that can separately, secretly 
and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at 
least its reduction to virtual impotency.” 

The power which has hitherto controlled the Ger- 
man nation is of the sort here described. It is within 
the choice of the German nation to alter it. The 
President’s words just quoted naturally constitute 
a condition precedent to peace, if peace is to come 
by the action of the German people themselves. The 
President feels bound to say that the whole process 
of peace will, in his judgment, depend upon the defi- 
niteness and the satisfactory character of the guar- 
antees which can be given in this fundamental mat- 
ter. It is indispensable that the governments asso- 
ciated against Germany should know beyond a per- 
adventure with whom they are dealing. 

The President will make a separate reply to the 
Royal and Imperial Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary. 
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to give. How shall he be coerced? In England if a Premier 
dared defy the House of Commons, all money supplies would 
be stopped and there would not be a shilling left with which 
to run the business of government. But a German Chan- 
cellor, secure with his permanent taxes, productive govern- 
ment property, long-time military budgets and the like 
could carry on a struggle with the Reichstag for years be- 
fore being compelled to give in. Bismarck ruled Prussia on 
behalf of King Wilhelm the first from 1862 to 1866, per- 
haps the most crucial years in the history of the kingdom, 
without obtaining a single appropriation from any elected 
legislative body. He did it by simply ordering the officials 
of the kingdom to collect taxes just the same whether they 
had been voted or not. 

Not only will it be necessary, if responsible government 
is to exist in Gevmany, to give the Reichstag absolute power 
to stop the collection of Imperial revenues unless they have 
been duly voted, but the Reichstag must also have at com- 
mand the force to carry out its decrees. That agency in any 
government rules which the army will obey. By German 
custom and tradition, in some respects by German law, the 
army stands outside the power of the Reichstag and even 
outside the control of the Chancellor. Its allegiance is per- 
sonal, to the Kaiser; its establishment is regulated not a 
year at a time (as in England) but over a long period of 
years; it has its own laws and its own immunities which 
override all civil rights. Dueling, for example, is a penal 
offense in Germany, and yet army officers have been dis- 
missed in disgrace for refusing to fight duels. When the 
military authorities proclaim martial law, or a “state of 
siege” or any equivalent emergency, law abdicates and civil 
government becomes mere clerical routine. During the war, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Michaelis, Hertling and Prince Max- 
‘imilian have been helpless and ridiculous puppets, altho in 
normal times they would, as chancellors, have directed the 
destinies of the empire so long as the Kaiser permitted them 
to remain in office. All decisions of importance have been 
made “over their heads” by the Kaiser, as “war lord,” in 
consultation with Hindenburg, Ludendorff, von Tirpitz and 
other chiefs of the army and navy. Constitutional, parlia- 
mentary and responsible government- in Germany is and 
must remain a mockery until the military authorities are 
subordinated once and for all to civil authority. To accom- 
plish this will require the most drastic and revolutionary 
changes in German constitutional practise and this must 
rest upon an equally drastic and revolutionary change in 
German political psychology. The burgher must learn to 
trample on the Junker. 


ONE GOOD GERMAN PROPOSAL 


LTHO the German plea for an armistice is prepos- 
terous and the German peace proposals as a whole 
are impossible, yet there is one point put forward 

in the speech of the Chancellor that ought not to be lost in 
the discard. It is a new note in the peace negotiations, due 
doubtless to the new element in the German Government, 
the representatives of the laboring classes. Prince Max- 
imilian, in outlining the peace program of the coalition, 
says: 

At the peace negotiations the German Government will use its 
efforts to the end that the treaties shall contain provisions con- 
cerning the protection of labor and insurance of laborers, whicly 
provisions shall oblige the treaty making states to institute in 
their respective lands within a prescribed time a minimum of 
similar, or at least equally, efficient institutions for the security 
of life and health as for the care of laborers in the case of 
illness, accident or invalidism. 


Nothing like this has appeared in either the Allied or 
the American proposals, but we should not reject it merely 
because it emanates from an enemy. It is quite in accord 
with the program for social reconstruction drawn up by the 
British Labor Party, which is determined to participate in 
the peace congress in some way. It will doubtless meet 
with the approval of Premier Lloyd George, for when the 


war broke out he was engaged in establishing a system of 
workingmen’s insurance and employment agencies on the 
German model. This was one of the few features of mod- 
ern Germany that attracted the approval of American 
tourists, for by such legislation Germany had largely done 
away with the destitution that prevailed in England and 
the insecurity of life and livelihood that prevailed in 
America. The inclusion of some such provision in the peace 
treaty would not only level up the condition cf the work- 


ing classes, but tend to remove a cause of commercial con- 


flict, competition from underpaid and migratory labor. 


AN ATTACK UPON AMERICAN ARMY 
OFFICERS 


T is with amazement that we read in a circular purport- 
ing to express the mind of an organization calling itself 

. The United Spanish War Veterans, a Bolshevik attack 
upon the officers of the American Army. It begins: 

Husks and shoddy, shoddy and husks, for plain American voter, 
conscripted and become merely a common soldier! Husks and 
shoddy for fighting man; S. A. T. C. for supermen!! 

A sinister system seems to be maturing in America, the full 
fruitage of which may spell disaster to the morale of the workers 
at home and their fighting sons abroad. Its formula seems to be: 

The sons of the fortunate to training camp or college to achieve 
commissions. 

The sons of the workers to the hardships and discipline of the 
ranks, to stay there—uninspired ; perforce unaspiring. 


If these words are not open treason Congress and the 
courts have further work to do in defining the law of treason 
and putting teeth in it. The ostensible purpose of the circu- 
lar is to support “resolutions proposing universal promo- 
tion from the ranks for the American Army by democratic 
test.” It is explained that the democratic test demanded for 
“promotion to the lowest grade of combatant commissioned 
officer” is knowledge imparted in the graded public schools 
and practical skill in field and battle duties of the soldier. 

Every living veteran of any American war knows that 
men in the ranks who prove by soldierly conduct and intel- 
ligent behavior that they are the stuff to make good officers 
out of are eligible to promotion and are every day being 
promoted in the American Army as in the armies of Great 
Britain and of France. Every veteran knows also that mod- 
ern warfare demands highly technical and special know)l- 
edge, and that all the resources of all the colleges in the 
land cannot provide too many of them. Furthermore, every 
veteran who reads a newspaper knows, as all other literate 
American citizens know, that the S. A. T. C. has welcomed 
any boy eighteen years of age who has been graduated from 
the public high school, and who is a citizen of the United 
States, whether he is the son of a “worker” or the son of 
one of the “fortunate.” And, what is more, every decently 
informed American knows that West Point and Annapolis, 
year by year, receive boys whose parents have been unable 
to give them anything but public school opportunities. 

Of course no loyal Spanish War veteran will quietly sub- 
mit to the disgrace which this copperhead circular impu- 
dently pours upon his head. 

It is absolutely necessary that the armies of the demo- 
cratic peoples should themselves be democratic, and that the 
way of promotion from the ranks should always be kept 
open. But the man who is not a fool or a crook knows that 
promotion from the ranks is only a very small part of the 
necessary provision for keeping an army democratic. The 
immeasurably more important thing is that every grade of 
technical military education should be made democratic by 








being opened and kept open to the humblest and to the | 


poorest, no less than to the “fortunate.” In the organization 
of the S. A. T. C. this has been achieved on a scale never 
before attempted by any nation in the world. The man who 
attacks this experiment as undemocratic is not objecting to 
privilege: he is objecting to brains, diligence, good conduct. 
In all kindness we warn him he had better “shut up.” 
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Austria Accepts Im opening the 
President’s Terms Austrian Chamber 
of Deputies on 
October 9, Premier Baron von Hus- 
sarek announced that a note had been 
sent to President Wilson accepting “in 
a measure” his terms as a basis for ne- 
gotiations. The President in his note to 
Germany stated that he would give a 
separate reply to the Austro-Hungarian 
note. The President’s delay in answer- 
ing it is causing great anxiety in Vi- 
enna. 
The movement for coming to an 
agreement with America has been un- 
der way for some time, tho little has 
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been heard of it in the United States. 
A month ago Count Karolyi, president 
of the Hungarian Independence party, 
declared that a decisive military vic- 
tory was a dream and that “we ought 
to accept as a basis for negotiations 
President Wilson’s program.” Baron 
von Burian, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, last year exprest a gen- 
eral agreement with the President’s 
fundamental principles, especially the 
league of nations and disarmament. 
The Socialist deputies in the Austrian 
Chamber on October 2 demanded peace 
on the following basis: The creation of 
a league of nations, no economic war- 
fare, no annexations, the restoration 
of Serbia, Montenegro and Belgium, 
revision of the treaties of Bucharest 
and Brest-Litovsk, a settlement of the 
Eastern questions on the basis of na- 
tionalities, the regulation of the Polish 
question by the Polish constituents, the 
establishment of autonomy for each 
nation in Austria-Hungary. 

At the same session of the Austrian 
parliament, Deputy Stanek, a Czech, 
declared that the only way to peace 
was the acceptance of Wilson’s four- 
teen points and the concession of the 
nationalistic demands of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and Jugoslavs. 

Baron von Hussarek’s plan for fed- 
eration offends the Germans without 
satisfying the aspirations of the sub- 
ject nationalities, so he has been com- 
pelled to resign and Count Silva Ta- 
ronica has undertaken to form a cabi- 
net. It is no secret that all preparations 
have been made for a revolution in 
Bohemia whenever the signal for it 
shall be given by the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council at Washington. The 
constitution has been drawn up,’ the 
provisional government selected, and 
the money printed. Possibly the gen- 
eral strike ordered at Prague on Octo- 
ber 15 may be the first act. 

Hungary is showing a strong dispo- 
sition to break away from Austria. Dr. 
Wekerle, the Hungarian Premier, has 
announced that Hungary must be rep- 
resented at the peace conference and 
that the treaties connecting Austria 
and Hungary should be reconsidered. 
The Hungarian papers have of late 
been attacking Austria in the most sav- 
age language. 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 10—Austria and Turkey join 
Germany in appealing to President 
for peace. “Leinster” and “Hirano 
Maru” sunk near Ireland. 


October 11—Americans clear Argonne 
forest. Serbs occupy Nish. 


October 12—French take Laon and 
La Fére. German note declaring ac- 
ceptance of President’s terms pub- 
lished. 


October 138—Belgians take Roulers. 
British take Menin. 

October 14—President replies to Ger- 
man note. Italians enter Durazzo, 
Albania. 

October 15—Revolutionary rising at 
Prague. Germans evacuating Brus- 
sels, 

October 16—Americans take Grand 
Pré, British reach Lille. 























Turkey By the surrender of 
Bulgaria and the ad- 
Wenge Peace vance of the British in 
Palestine the Ottoman Empire was 
caught between two fires. On the Euro- 
pean side there was the likelihood that 
an Allied army from Salonica, perhaps 
reinforced by Bulgarian troops, would 
soon be marching on Constantinople 
from the west. On the Asiatic side Gen- 
eral Allenby, having annihilated the 
Ottoman armies in Palestine, had ad- 
vanced to Damascus and was still go- 
ing north. As soon as he reached Alep- 
po he would cut the railroad connecting 
Constantinople with Bagdad. In this 
extremity the Turkish Government 
called upon Germany for help. But 
Germany had her hands full and so 
Turkey was left in the lurch. 

What then occurred in Constantino- 
ple is obscure, but obviously there was 
an irresistible peace movement. One 
hundred and fifty members of the Mili- 
tary Club demanded of the Sultan, un- 
der threat of a revolution, the closing 
of the Union and Progress Club, dis- 
solution of the Chamber of Deputies, 
resignation of the entire cabinet, and 
the formation of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, the concession of rights to the 
population, general demobilization, and 
the signing of peace on any terms. 

It was the so-called “Committee of 
Union and Progress” that engineered 
the revolution which overthrew the old 
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WHY THE GERMANS WAN'T PEACE 


The difference in shading shows (1) the new ground gained in preceding weeks over the old line of 1917, and (2) the new ground gained last week. 
But only a moving picture map could represent the rapidity of the German retreat. As we go to press the line runs thru Ostend, Thourout, Thielt, 
Courtrai, Lille, Carvin, Le Cateau, Guise, Osfeld, and Grand Pré 
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WHEN THE GERMANS ENTERED LILLE IN 1914 


This shows the first march of the gray troops thru the city streets before they had begun their 
destruction of buildings and enslavement of the civilian population 
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LILLE, EVACUATED BY THE GERMANS NOW 
There is little evidence left of the once prosperous city after four years of German occupation. This 
photograph shows German supply wagons, perhaps carrying away their last loot. The Germans 
evacuated Lille less than a month ago and the Allies took the city on October 16 


régime and has virtually ruled the 
country ever since. It was the Young 
Turks of this organization who insti- 
gated the Armenian massacres and the 
alliance with Germany. 

The Sultan acceded to the demands 
of the pacifists, and the pro-German 
ministers, Talaat Pasha, Grand Vizier 
and Minister of the Interior, and En- 
ver Pasha, Minister of War, resigned 
their offices. Tewfik Pasha, former Am- 
bassador to London, whose sympathies 
were rather pro-Ally, assumed the po- 
sition of Grand Vizier, but within ten 
days he also was forced out, and Izzet 
Pasha, a pronounced pacifist, became 
Grand Vizier and Minister of War. The 
Germans in Constantinople have hur- 
ried home by way of Rumania. 

But the Government at*Constanti- 
nople did not move fast enough in the 
direction of peace to suit the Asiatic 
Ottomans. Before September 25, Rah- 
mi, Governor of the province of 
Smyrna, took matters into his own 
hands and despatched a delegation of 
three, a Turk, a Greek and an English- 
man, to Europe to negotiate a separate 
peace. Smyrna is the largest villayet of 
Anatolia, comprising 2,500,000 inhab- 
itants. The news of this attempt at 


peace negotiations was not made pub- 
lic in London till October 8. 

It is said that Great Britain will in- 
sist upon the same terms as were im- 
posed upon Bulgaria, that is, uncondi- 
tional surrender. The request for an 
armistice will be referred to General 
Allenby, commander of the British 
army in Syria. 


The On Monday, October 
, 14, the Belgians, Brit- 
Flanders Drive ish and French re- 
newed their offensive in Belgium on 
the Lys River east of Ypres. In the 
first day they took the important rail- 
road towns of Roulers and Menin and 
approached Courtrai. The attack was 
made in the early morning after a 
crash bombardment that gave the ene- 
my no time to bring up the reserves. 
This ground was formerly held with 
the utmost tenacity and during the last 
four years the Allies have made no 
progress whatever. But during the last 
three months the Germans have suf- 
fered more than 100,000 casualties and 
their resistance has materially weak- 
ened. In the first two days of the Al- 
lied advance over 12,000 prisoners 
and more than 100 guns were taken. 


The retreat of the enemy became so 
rapid that the pursuing cavalry could 
not keép in touch with them. The Bel- 
gians in four days advanced fifteen 
miles, reaching Thourot and Thielt. 
The British on the right reached Lille, 
the largest city in the occupied terri- 
tory and the chief German supply 
point. 

The advance toward Ghent has a 
double effect. It weakens the hold of 
the Germans on the coast to the north 
and it endangers their possession of 
Lille and Valenciennes to the south. It 
is reported that the Germans are with- 
drawing their heavy guns from Ostend 
and Zeebrugge and trying to get their 
warships out of these ports. But the 
British navy is on the alert and may 
interfere with these operations. The 
warehouses and docks of Ghent are 
said to have been cleared of their 
stores. 


Smashing the North of Verdun 

‘ : the Germans, hav- 
Kriemhild Front ing fallen back to 
the Kriemhild fortifications, are offer- 
ing more stubborn resistance, for a 
break in the line here would leave them 
liable to a flank attack in the open 
country beyond. General von der Mar- 
witz, commander-in-chief of the Fifth 
Army, has issued an order stating that: 
“Tt is on the unconquerable resistance 
of the Verdun frontthat dependsthe fate 
of a great part of our western front, 
perhaps even of our nation.” In spite, 
however, of warnings and reinforce- 
ments, the Americans have already 
made a breach in the Kriemhild line 
which they are widening day by day. 
The Germans here, as elsewhere, are 
now placing their chief reliance upon 
machine guns, which they are using in 
unparalleled profusion. In the assault 
of Hill 288 the Americans had to meet 
the fire of 200 guns concealed in the 
adjacent woods. The capture of the 
villages of Grand Pré and St. Juvin 
made a definite breach in the Kriem- 
hild line at one of its strongest points. 


TheGerman All along the line ex- 
Retreat cept at the end the Ger- 
mans are retiring rapid- 
ly, and the Allies’ gains during the past 
week have been more considerable 
than at any time since the war began. 
The drive of the British and French on 
the western side of the German salient 
between Cambrai and St. Quentin and 
the drive of the French and Americans 
against the southern side between 
Reims and Verdun have forced the 
Germans to withdraw from the apex of 
the salient at La Fére and Laon. The 
knot of wooded hills known as the St. 
Gobain massif, that has formed the 
bastion in the angle of the German line 
since 1914, has been carried by Gen- 
eral Mangin’s forces. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of 
October 13 the French flag was floated 
from the spire of Laon cathedral. Of 
the original 16,000 population only 
6500 remained. All of the able-bodied 
men and most of the women and girls 
had been forced to labor for the Ger- 
mans either about Laon or in prison 
camps in Germany and Russia. During 
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Briggs in the New York Tribune 
ANOTHER CRY FROM MACEDONIA 


Mr. Briggs has made this cartoon of Turkey’s 
willingness to surrender one of his famous series 
called ‘“‘When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


the German occupation $1,160,000 
have been exacted from the town in 
the form of forced contributions or 
fines. The furniture of the city hall and 
many private houses was carried off 
when General von Herringen and staff 
left Laon. 

The simultaneous retirement of the 
‘Germans from two hundred miles of 
front and their effort to carry off with 
them their big guns and enormous 
stores of munitions and supplies has 
thrown the transportation system into 
a state of unprecedented confusion. 
The Allies have now attained an un- 
questioned superiority in the air and 
they are nightly dropping tons of ex- 
plosives on the railroads and stations, 
as well as using their long-range guns 
on the same objectives. To add to the 
congestion, the inhabitants of the fron- 
tier cities are trying to get out of dan- 
ger by flight into Belgium, where there 
is neither room nor food for them. Be- 
cause of the suffering of civilians and 
the impedance of military operations 
by this exodus the German Govern- 
ment has appealed to France thru the 
Swiss Government to abstain from 
bombarding the large cities of north- 
ern France and to permit at least a 
portion of the population of Valen- 
ciennes to pass into the French lines. 

The Germans in their retreat are 
trying to lay waste the country as they 
did when they withdrew in 1917 to the 
Hindenburg line so as to render it im- 
passable to pursuers, but now they are 
being followed up so closely that the 
devastation is incomplete and occa- 
sional villages are left intact thru the 
failure of those left behind to burn and 
blow them up. Not having men enough 
to spare for rearguards the Germans 
have in some places rigged up wooden 
soldiers, and against these dummies 
the British wasted their ammunition 
and their time. 

An official inspection of the coal 
mines in the Lens region, of which the 
British have recently taken possession, 
shows that it will take about two years 


to bring them into good working order 
and five years to restore their normal 
productivity. The mines have been 
flooded and their operating machinery 
systematically demolished. Some of the 
mines have been blown up. Of ten 
thousand houses in Lens not one has 
been left standing. The city has been 
right on the firing line for two years. 

Altho the Germans are being forced 
out of the positions which they hoped 
to hold during the winter and are suf- 
fering unexpected losses in the evacu- 
ation, the movement is so far a sys- 
tematic and well calculated retirement 
to pre-determined positions. To use 
their Nibelungen nomenclature, they 
have abandoned the Wotan-Siegfried- 
Alberich line and they are trying to 
establish themselves on the Hunding- 
Brunhild-Kriemhild line. The towns re- 
cently gained by the Allies and Ameri- 
cans, that is, Lens, La Bassée, St. 
Quentin, La Fére and Laon, lie be- 
tween these two lines. 

But this new line is probably unten- 
able, for it is now outflanked on the 
north by this week’s drive in Belgium, 
and the British are already pounding 
on the Hunding sector, the French on 
the Brunhild, and the Americans on 
the Kriemhild. If this line fails them 
the Germans may try to hold a front 
stretching between Metz and Lille. The 
next step would be to fall back into 
Belgium or to their own frontier. 

While the Germans by retiring are 
shortening their line, they are losing 
more men than the saving on frontage 
will amount to, and besides, their new 
line in France, if they are able to 
establish one, will not be naturally so 
strong nor so well fortified as the old 
Hindenburg line from which they are 
being driven. Since the Allies started 
their offensive the middle of July they 
have taken about 275,000 German pris- 
oners. To these must be added prob- 
ably a million more in killed and 
wounded. To offset these losses Ger- 
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many will have only her annual con- 
tingent of about 350,000 of nineteen- 
year-old recruits and such of the 
wounded as may be returned to the 
ranks. 

The British have, according to their 
official report, suffered over 700,000 
casualties in the thirty-nine weeks of 
fighting from the beginning of the year 
to the end of September. To these 
must be added the heavy losses of Oc- 
tober. The French never report their 
losses. Vito 


Down With the 
Hohenzollerns 


The notes of Presi- 
dent Wilson pointing 
out that the Imperial 
German Government is the chief im- 
pediment to peace has emboldened the 
anti-dynastic elements in the popula- 
tion to speak out their sentiments. The 
Socialist journals openly call upon the 
Kaiser to sacrifice himself for the good 
of his people and abdicate. In such a 
case, they insist, the Crown Prince 
should not succed to the throne, for he 
has always been more belligerent and 
reactionary than his father. He pub- 
licly approved of the brutality of the 
German officers at Zabern, Alsace, 
shortly before the war, and in a speech 
to a regiment at Langthur said: “The 
happiest moment in my life will be the 
day when the war breaks out.’”’ During 
the war every effort was made to give 
the Crown Prince a reputation for gen- 
eralship and a statue was erected to 
him as “The Conqueror of Longwy,”’ 
one of the frontier fortresses that fell 
an easy victim to the first onslaught. 
He was put in command of the great 
German offensives like the siege of 
Verdun and the recent drive at Paris, 
but since both these proved failures, 
either thru bad luck or his incompe- 
tency, he has lost his former popular- 
ity. The second son of the Kaiser, 
Prince Eitel Fritz, tho named after At- 
tila, King of the Huns, does not bear 
so bad a reputation. Or perhaps the 


A YANKEE “WHIPPET”’ TANK 
Small, speedy tanks like this have taken a successful part in the Allied victories in France. They 
are almost invulnerable and armed with machine guns. The men of the American tank corps 
have won special commendation for their recent fighting 
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Prussian crown might devolve upon 
Wilhelm Friedrich, the son of the 
Crown Prince, who being only twelve 
years old, has an impeccable reputa- 
tion. But if a revolutionary movement 
gets headway it is likely to sweep away 
the Hohenzollerns from the Imperial if 
not the Royal throne. The minor Ger- 
man states have ever since 1871 been 
restive under the domination of Prus- 
sia and its upstart dynasty. 

Riotous demonstrations in favor of 
peace are reported from various Ger- 
man cities. In Berlin great crowds 
marched down Unter den Linden and 
assembled in front of the Royal Palace 
shouting: “Down with the Hohenzol- 
lerns!” and “We want peace!” Similar 
demonstrations took place among the 
munition makers of the Krupp works 
at Essen. 

It is now known that the appeal for 
an armistice was made at the instiga- 
tion of Hindenburg. In the revision of 
the constitution the Junkers are con- 


© Committee on Pudlic Information, 

from Western Newspaper Union 

WHAT A DOUGHBOY CARRIES WITH HIM 

WHEN HE GOES UP FRONT 

The helmet, of course, is soon transferred from 
his pack to his head, but the rest of the equip- 
ment and the rations make a heavy load. The 
American infantryman carries this pack from 
the time he leaves camp till he goes over the top 


ceding all points-in dispute. The right 
of the Kaiser to declare war is to be 
abrogated, ministerial responsibility 
granted, and all men given a single 
vote in Prussia. 


A brief résumé of 
the correspondence 
between the United 
States and Germany with reference to 
Germany’s request for an armistice 
seems desirable. The German chancel- 
lor, Prince Max of: Baden, asked Presi- 
dent Wilson on October 6 to invite the 
Entente Allies to delegate plenipoten- 
tiaries to negotiate with German pleni- 
potentiaries as to “steps for the resto- 
ration of peace,” and meanwhile to 
arrange for a general armistice. 

The President replied on the 8th that 
he desired clearer information as to 
what, precisely, the German chancellor 
meant when he said that he accepted 
Mr. Wilson’s program of January 8, 
1918; also, what was the nature of the 
“German Government” represented. 
He also said that he could not suggest 
to his co-belligerents an armistice until 
Germany had withdrawn her armies 
“everywhere from invaded territory.” 

The Germans replied on October 14, 
accepting Wilson’s terms in behalf of 
Austria as well as themselves; declared 
themselves ready to comply with his 
condition regarding evacuation; sug- 
gested a mixed commission to arrange 
the details of the proposed withdrawal; 
and explained that “the present Ger- 
man government . . .° has been 
formed by conferences and in agree- 
ment with the great majority of the 
Reichstag”; hence “the chancellor 
speaks in the name of the German 
Government and the German people.” 
The official German message reached 
Washington on the 14th, and that same 
evening the response was telegraphed 
to Berlin, via the Swiss legation, and 
published to the world. 

It told the German Government that 
the only way to get an armistice was 
by treating with the military authori- 
ties on the battle line; and that none 
might be expected 
so long as the armed forces [of. Germany] 
continue the illegal and inhumane practises 
which they persist in. The nations 
associated against Germany cannot be ex- 
pected to agree.to a cessation of arms while 
acts of inhumanity, spoliation, and desola- 
tion are being continued which they justly 
look upon with horror and with burning 
hearts. 

The President also informed Germany 
in very solemn language that no peace 
could be made with her until she had 
rid herself in truth and permanence of 
her present system and spirit of gov- 
ernment. 


Armistice 
Correspondence 


The President’s handling of 
the German notes has great- 
ly enhanced his prestige as 
a diplomatist and inspired confidence 
among the Allies in his.leadership. The 
best way to show the feeling of our 
foreign friends and enemies is by brief 
quotations from the editorials of prom- 
inent newspapers: 

BRITISH PRESS 


President Wilson deserves the gratitude 
of the civilized world for having saved the 
situation-Morning Post. 


Foreign 
Opinion 


Once more President Wilson has said the 
right thing in the right place—EHvening 
Ster. 

There is not a soldier or civilian who 
will not realize that to jettison the Kaiser 
aud his generals and the whole hierarchy 
of Prussianism is the first step toward 
peace.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

President Wilson realized that there are 
other powers besides the United States in 
this war. This shows a loyalty we naturally 
expected from him.—Globe. 

We must stand resolutely behind the 
President when he demands the destruction 
of the Prussian military power as a neces- 
sary condition of peace, hut while we do 
this we must also back his appeal to the 
German nation and make it clear that when 
they can present their credentials as a free 
people we shall be ready for peace on terms 
which can be honorably accepted by honest 
men everywhere.—Westminster Gazette. 

In a State paper, which is a model for 
its dignity, penetration, and restraint, the 
President translates into simple and direct 
words the thoughts of every allied govern- 
ment and of every allied soldier and citizen. 
-—Daily Mail. 

FRENCH PRESS 


The Government at Berlin is now obliged 
to allow the reply to appear in every news- 
paper in Germany. The directors of Ger- 
many sought public debate. They have it.— 
Le Temps. 

Since our Allies have accepted a French 
general to lead their armies why shouldn’t 
we accept the American President to con- 
duct our diplomatic operations? We shall 
not easily find a better guide than is Presi- 
dent Wilson.—L’ Heure. 


GERMAN PRESS 


Does President Wilson really want peace, 
or is he compelled to support England to 
the last? If so the efforts of the German 
Government are bound to be fruitless.— 
Rheinische Westfalische Zeitung. 

Let who will believe in the league of 
nations idea; the fact is we will enter the 
league as a_ belittled power.—Taegliche 
Rundschau. 

The German answer places the whole 
future of Germany in Wilson’s hands and 
turns our territorial questions into inter- 
national questions, which are bound to be 
answered negatively at_the peace confer- 
ence.—Deutsche Tages Zeitung. 

We are unbeaten and have no occasion 
to act as if beaten. Acceptance of Wilson’s 
conditions would be an acknowledgment of 
defeat.—Hanover Kurier. 

Humanity, bleeding from a_ thousand 
wounds, reposes its hopes in the noble side 
of the character of the President of the 
United States.—Germania. 

Germany has lost the war.—Kreuzzei- 
tung. 

We see in William IT the last German 
military monarch. The Emperor always has 
asked great patriotic sacrifices from his 
subjects. It is now for him to show his 
spirit of sacrifice and to withdraw.—0Ool- 
ogne Volks-Zeitung. 


The renewed activity of the 


U-Boat 


German _ submarines has 
Havoc 


caused heavy loss of life. 
The American freighter and transport 
“Ticonderoga” was sunk on September 
80 in midocean 1700 miles from the At- 
lantic coast. The “Ticonderoga” was 
the German steamer “Camilla Rick- 
mers” interned at Manila when the 
war began. She had fallen fifteen miles 
behind the convoy on account of engine 
trouble when a U-boat rose out of the 
sea and launched two torpedoes at her. 
The first missed, but the second took 
effect, disabling the steamer. The “Ti- 
conderoga” had only time to fire five 
or six shots when her guns were put 
out of action by the shells from the big 
guns of the submarine, said to have 
been of eight-inch caliber. The bom- 
bardment continued even after a white 
blanket had been raised as a sign of. 
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surrender and the boats that were be- 
ing lowered were riddled with shell 
fragments and shrapnel. One boat and 
a raft got away aud of their occupants 
three officers and ien men were eventu- 
ally rescued. Two lieutenants were 
taken on board the U-boat. The rest, 
ten officers and 106 men, perished. 

The “Tampa,” an American coast 
guard cutter in use as a convoy, was 
torpedoed off the British coast on the 
night of September 26 with the loss of 
ten American officers and 102 men, one 
British officer and five civilian em- 
ployees. 

The Japanese steamship “Hirano 
Maru” of 8000 tons was torpedoed early 
in the morning of October 4 about 300 
miles south of Ireland while homeward 
bound. The steamer, carrying some 300 
men, women and children, sank within 
seven minutes and none was rescued 
except twenty-eight, who were still 
alive and afloat in the water when the 
American destroyer “Sterrett” arrived 
on the scene. . 

The Irish mail’ boat “Leinster,” car- 
rying 687 passengers and a crew of 
seventy across the Irish Channel, was 
torpedoed on October 10 and 480 lives 
were lost. More might have been saved, 
but a second torpedo completed the 
demolition of the vessel while the 
women and children were being put 
into the boats. 


The British armed mer- 

Wreckofthe cantile cruiser “Otran- 
Otranto to” came into collision 
with the transport “Kashmir”. in the 
North Channel between Scotland and 
Ireland on Sunday morning, October 6. 
The steering gear of the “Kashmir” 
got out of order during a storm and 
she knocked a hole in the side of the 
“Otranto.” The water rushed in and 
put out the boiler fires, so the “Otran- 
to” drifted onto a rocky reef a mile off 


the cliffs of Islay Island, Scotland. 
Here no rope could be got to her and 
no boat could reach her. The destroyer 
“Mounsey” came four times alongside 
for a moment and some of the soldiers 
and sailors jumped for her, fifteen feet 
below, but many of them fell into the 
water or were erushed between the 
vessels. At noon the “Otranto” was 
lifted by a big wave and broken in 
two upon the rocks. All on board were 
then thrown into the surf and most of 
them drowned or dashed against the 
rocks. The sea of the inlet was full of 
wreckage and floating bodies. Two hun- 
dred bodies were recovered and buried 
in graves holding twenty each. Sixteen 
men managed to get ashore at Islay. 
The “Mounsey” took off 300 American 
soldiers, 20 French sailors and 266 
members of the crew. But 357 Ameri- 
can soldiers lost their lives in the wreck. 


The first annual report of 
the food commission 
established by the legis- 
lature of Porto Rico indicates the pa- 
triotism of the islanders in a most ef- 
fective way. It shows that during the 
past year the island has saved for the 
Allies, by economy in consumption, 
1,400,000 pounds of bread and bis- 
cuits, and more than 50,000 barrels of 
white flour. The decree of meatless 
days has saved more than a hundred 
head of cattle a week, and the retail 
prices of staple articles of food bought 
at stores have been so regulated as to 
reduce the necessary expenditure of 
the people by more than two million 
dollars. 

There is great overcrowding in the 
labor market on the island, and wages 
are low. The proposal of the Employ- 
ment Service to send Porto Rican la- 
borers to do war work in the southern 
parts of the United States has there- 


Progress in 
Porto Rico 


WAR LOANS OF THE BELLIGERENTS 
The extent of the black area from the center 
and the figures on the radii show the amount 
per capita of the internal war loans raised up 
te July, 1918. Every person in Germany or 
England has loaned on the average about $300 
to his government, while the American, richer 

than either, has contributed less than $100 


fore been eagerly welcomed, and 30,- 
000 volunteered and are now being 
sent to this country. 

The war has made difficulties of other 
kinds in Porto Rico. Public schools 
have been seriously handicapped by 
military demands, as more than 150 
members of the teaching force, and 
many of the older pupils, have been 
called into the army. 

An interesting educational move- 
ment is the teaching of the soldiers at 
Camp Las Casas, near San Juan. A 
majority of them are unable to read 
and write in any language, and know 
little if any English. They are eager 
and quick to learn, and the Y. M. C. A. 
classes in simple schooling are produc- 
ing most gratifying results. 

A terrific earthquake shook the 
island on October 11, causing wide- 
spread loss of life and destruction of 
property, especially in Mayaguez. 























Press Illustrating 





VICTORY DAY IN NEW YORK 


President Wilson led the military parade of the Allies down Fifth Avenue (known nowadays as the “Avenue of the Allies’). The climax of the 
day’s celebration was the Liberty Loan appeal at the great Liberty altar in Madison Square, where a map of Allied victories gives point to the 


slogan, ‘““Lend the way they fight” 
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ANOTHER U-BOAT DONE FOR 





A passenger on board a Spanish steamer snapped this photograph of a U-boat being towed into port by the British ship that captured it. The 
U-boat fired a torpedo at the Britisher, missed, and wasin turn fired on and damaged before it could escape. 


Both Senate and House re- 
main inactive while await- 
ing the revision of the 
Revenue bill. In the Senate, however, 
a lively discussion was precipitated on 
October 10 by the President’s inquir- 
ing reply to the German request for an 
armistice, some Republican Senators 
deploring any discussion with the ene- 
my, and demanding blunt insistence on 
unconditional surrender, and Demo- 
cratic senators contending that the 
President was seeking that end in a 
more astute way. 

Meanwhile the Senate’s Finance 
Committee continued its examination 
of the Revenue bill, dealing principally 
this week with the schedules of “lux- 
ury” taxes, some of which, as also 
some of the items of liquor tax, were 
considerably modified. The Judiciary 
Committee also resumed considera- 
tion of the alleged combination of Ger- 
man sympathizers to influence public 
opinion thru newspapers secretly sup- 
ported for that purpose. 

The Senate renewed for five years 
the arbitration treaties between the 
United States and Japan, and between 
the United States and Uruguay. 

In the House the War Department 
asked for $1,100,000 for additional 
heavy cannon; and the Public Health 
officials urged the immediate passage 
of a bill enabling them to spend $10,- 
500,000 for hospitals for men dis- 
charged from the army on account of 
having tuberculosis. 


Congress 
at Leisure 


Some interesting statements 
have been authorized by 
the War Department show- 
ing that there has not been the slight- 
est relaxation owing to recent events 
in the care or “carry on” of the two 
millions of American soldiers now in 
Europe. It is hard to visualize the 
amount of these supplies enumerated, 
but a glimpse may be gained from a 
list of materials in the single depart- 
ment of engineering that had been sent 
abroad previous to the first of Septem- 
ber, and is constantly being augment- 
ed. It included pontoon equipment for 
thirty-six divisions. Then there is an 
item of 277,000 tons of railroad rails 
and accessories; another of 45,000 
tons of structural steel, and 7,000 tons 
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of corrugated iron for walls and roofs. 
In addition to this, 100 tons of steel 
warehouse sheds, covering 2,000,000 
square feet, went over; but it is more 
impressive to realize that the figures 
mean very nearly sixty acres under 
iron roof. The aggregate of lumber, 
wallboard and other things, such as 
10,000 tons of nails, sent for the con- 
struction of wooden buildings is amaz- 
ing, yet to it must be added timbers, 
railroad ties, etc., bought in England, 
France and Switzerland. 

Consider the four items of camou- 
flaging materials. There were needed 
2,000,000 square yards of wire netting 
—enough to hide 411 acres; but this 
is a less spacious array than the ship- 
ment of burlap, for if that were spread 
out all at once it would conceal more 
than 500 acres. To this was added al- 
most half a square mile of fishnet and 
1200 tons of paint. 


A slowing down of subscrip- 
tions to the fourth Liberty 
Loan early in the week 
caused some dismay. The percentage of 
accomplishment was about equal to that 
in the third loan in the same number 
of days, but the much larger amount to 
be gathered made the apparent equal- 
ity illusory. The deficiency was ex- 
plained partly by the prevalence of in- 
fluenza and the directing of public at- 
tention to combating it, and partly to 
the talk of a military armistice, which 
gave some persons an impression that 
the money called for would not be need- 
ed. The managers of the loan sprang 
into renewed activity everywhere. Sec- 
retary McAdoo made a personal can- 
vass in Washington with copious re- 
sults. The President issued on October 
10 a ringing notice that “nothing has 
happened which makes it safe or pos- 
sible to do anything but push our ef- 
fort to the utmost.” This reminder pro- 
duced immediate fruit; and Mr. Wil- 
son’s personal influence was shown 
again most picturesquely when he ap- 
peared unexpectedly at a theater in 
New York on the next evening (Oct- 
ber 11) and by buying a $2000 bond set 
going a subscription that brought $750,- 
000 from the audience. 

On the next day the President 
marched down Fifth Avenue at the 


Liberty 
Loan 


head of the Army and Navy part of 
the big Liberty Day parade in New 
York City—a parade distinguished by 
the fact that it was led by contingents 
of soldiers from the troops of most of 
the Allies. Great parades were taking 
place simultaneously in Chicage and 
many other cities, and went far toward 
arousing the public to its duty. As the 
week advanced gains in subscriptions 
were steadily accelerated, especially in 
the West, where St. Louis reported on 
the 11th that 67 per cent of her quota 
was in hand, and two days later Min- 
neapolis announced hers completed. 
Secretary Baker’s return to the United 
States and his account of the urgent 
need of money to carry en the work 
abroad, was a further stimulus; and 
Mr. McAdoo capped this by a stirring 
appeal to buy on the instalment plan, 
especially addrest to farmers. Hardly 
half of the required six billionshad been 
offered by the morning of the 15th, when 
the President’s vigorous action on the 
German petition for an armistice, and 
a second call from him to the country 
to lend quickly and freely, furnished a 
new impetus. By October 18 $4,000,- 
000,000 had been subscribed. 


Fire swept into swift 
destruction a wide area 
of woods and villages in 
Minnesota at the western extremity of 
Lake Superior. Just when or how the 
fire began is not known, but in the 
evening of the 12th, a northerly gale 
blowing, it became evident that it was 
uncontrollable, and the inhabitants of 
the threatened district began to flee. 
The large town of Cloquet was first in 
its path, and here, as elsewhere, rail- 
road trains were made up of any and 
every car available and thousands of 
people were hurriedly carried into Du- 
luth. Great numbers fled by the wagon 
roads, aided by men who hurried ‘o 
the path of the fire from outside the 
area and brought away refugees. By 
night of the 13th the conflagration had 
spent its force, but in these two days 
it had obliterated forests, farms. 
stacked grain, fodder and fuel, and 
more than twenty towns and villages 
within an area of not less than 10,000 
square miles. It has not yet been pos- 
sible to count the loss of life, but it is 
believed that 1000 persons perished. 


Forest Fires 
in Minnesota 
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N the one hand, 200,000,000 

acres of unproductive land, a 

veritable No Man’s Land of 

desolation; on the other 4,000,- 
000 or more returned fighting men who 
will want jobs or the opportunity to 
acquire a home—these two factors lie 
at the foundation of the recent legisla- 
tion by Congress appropriating $100,- 
000 “for an investigation to be made 
by the Director of the Reclamation 
Service of the reclamation by drainage 
of lands outside existing reclamation 
projects and of the reclamation and 
preparation for cultivationeof cut-over 
timber lands in any of the states of the 
United States,” and an additional ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for an investi- 
gation of new irrigation projects in the 
so-called arid and semiarid states of 
the West. 

The appropriation of these sums— 
small as they are—marks the begin- 
ning of a new era of prosperity for the 
United States, foreshadowed by the 
prosperity that has come to many sec- 
tions of the West thru the construction 
by the Reclamation’ Service of world- 
famous dams and reservoirs to conserve 
the meager water supply and furnish 
it when needed, thru thousands of miles 
of canals and laterals, to the thirsty 
land, the former home of prairie dogs 
and jack rabbits, the land of the sage- 
brush and the cactus. 

The 3,000,000 acres of otherwise des- 
ert land which will ultimately be 
brought under the plow of the settler 
on the irrigation projects now com- 
pleted or under construction will, how- 
ever, form only an insignificant part of 
the vast scheme of reclamation contem- 
plated. 

With a proper utilization of our 
water supply, it is estimated that 
15,000,000 additional arid acres may be 
brought under the ditch. The expendi- 
tures required to construct the irriga- 
tion works necessary to impound and 
distribute the water for these areas 
are, however, too huge to tempt private 
capital. The West today is strewn with 
the wrecks of private irrigation com- 
panies which have attempted the im- 
possible. Many others have turned to 
the Government for assistance in pre- 
serving the remnants of their invest- 
ments. The sale of private irrigation 
bonds is at a low ebb. But the Govern- 
ment already has an organization—the 
Reclamation Service—tried in the fire 
of experience, which, given the funds, 
can build the necessary works, no mat- 
ter how gigantic the task may appear, 
to reclaim these arid wastes; and the 
Government under present law gets 
back its investment thru long time pay- 
ments, without interest, covering a 
period of thirty or forty years—a finan- 
cial impossibility for the private com- 
pany. 

A. similar situation is presented in 
‘onnection with the cut-over timber 
‘ands, approximating 200,000,000 acres 
f as barren a waste as those former 


PUTTING TWO AND TWO TOGETHER 


BY FRANKLIN KNIGHT LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


timber lands of northern France which 
have felt the ebb and flow of battle. Yet 
this cut-over timber land, when cleared 
of stumps and brush, when leveled and 
brought under the plow, is capable of 
producing a higher average crop value 
per acre than the majority of the agri- 
cultural land of the country. 
Overlapping the cut-over lands to 
some extent are approximately seventy 
or eighty million acres of swamp land, 
at present mosquito infested and a 
scurce of danger to the health of the 
surrounding country, but, when prop- 
erly drained and cleared, as fertile as 
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the most favored agricultural land in 
the world. 

There is then at present a vast area 
of 300,000 square miles of irrigable, 
cut-over and swamp land awaiting rec- 
lamation—an area ten times as large 
as the land area of the State of Maine, 
seven times as large as that of Ohio, 
six times that of New York, five times 
that of Georgia, four times that of Min- 
nesota, twice as large as the land area 
of California, and larger by one-fifth 
than the State of Texas. The reclama- 
tion of this latent national resource 
and the placing of it in cultivation will 
add an almost incalculable amount to 
the wealth of the nation as a whole. 

With the return of our fighting men 
the means to bring this about will lie 
ready to hand. There has been a good 
deal of speculation as to how these men 
will be amalgamated in our industrial 
organization without upsetting economic 
conditions. How will they react if left 
to themselves? What will their attitude 
be toward what some might feel was a 
paternalistic action on the part of the 
Government in attempting to guide 
their destinies after demobilization? It 
is of course idle to discuss these ques- 
tions with the soldier in the field. Such 
an attempt was made recently in con- 
nection with a census of a large body 
of representative troops at the front 
from one of the Allied nations. The re- 
sult was as might have been expected. 
The men answered practically as a unit 
that they didn’t know what they were 
going to do on their return and fur- 
thermore they weren’t thinking about 
the matter. Their big job right then was 
to finish the work for which they had 
been sent across the seas, to help put 
down the mighty forces of evil for all 
time, to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy and once more a decent place 
to live in. They had no time to plan for 
the future while the present was at 
stake. 

But on demobilization this attitude 
of mind will be entirely changed. The 
task of the present will be past, and 
the future will loom large and attrac- 
tive to these men who have done their 
duty, looked death in the face, and 
come back to their own country. 

If left to themselves, many of them 
will undoubtedly return to the same 
type of work with which they were fa- 
miliar before joining the colors; others 
will follow the many lines of trade 
which they had learned during their 
period of enlistment in the service; 
others will be found among the drifters, 
taking a job here and there as opper- 
tunity offers, but never becoming of the 
highest economic value to themselves 
or to the nation; while a large number 
may be unable to find any employment 
of any kind and so will be forced into 
the ranks of the unemployed, compelled 
to wander about the country looking 
for a job, forced to bid against their 
fellows for a chance to earn a living. 

It is believed [Continued on page 139 
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WHY WE MUST SAVE COAL 
A Message to the People From the Fuel Administration 


E are asked to save coal. The 


materials of war cannot be 
manufactured without it and 
our production of them is 


speeding ahead with a rapidity which 
demands one hundred million more tons 
than we mined last year. Altho coal 
represents only about 2% per cent of 
the cost of manufactured articles of the 
United States, without it all industry 


would cease. 


There is no effort to disguise the grav- 
ity of the situation. In his declaration of 
August 12th, to the miners, impressing 


upon them the urgency of 
increased production, Pres- 
ident Wilson said: “The 
existing scarcity of coal is 
creating a grave danger— 
in fact the most serious 
which confronts us—and 
calls for prompt and vig- 
orous action on the part of 
both operators and miners. 
Without an adequate sup- 
ply our war program will 
be retarded; the effective- 
ness of our fighting forces 
in France will be lessened; 
the lives of our soldiers will 
be unnecessarily endan- 
gered and their hardships 
increased.” 

This does not mean that 
coal is not being mined in 
vast quantities. Let no one 
dream that the cry for fuel 
economies in factories and 
homes, the curtailment of 
coal to the less essential in- 
dustries; the darkened re- 
sorts and highways and the 
high taxes placed upon 
travel and freight mean 
that miners are idle and 
freight yards asleep. Alone 
among the warring nations 
we have increased our out- 
put steadily since our en- 
trance into the struggle. 
This year, for instance, we 
shall have mined almost 50 
per cent more bituminous 
coal than in the year be- 
fore the war started. Fig- 
ures and percentages rush 
past us in such mighty vol- 
ume that there is danger of 

_not heeding the sound of 
them because of the noise. 
To increase our production 
by almost one-half in spite 
of the draft which has de- 
pleted the ranks of labor, 
and to get it from the mines 
over the railroads despite 
the fact that there are too 
few tracks and too few cars 
and locomotives to carry 
the traffic, enormously in- 
creased by war, tells a story 
of genius exercized by the 
mine operators and railroad 
administrators and, on the 
part of the miners, one of 
self-sacrificing patriotism. 
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YOUR JOB AND MINE 


BY HARRY A. GARFIELD 


UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


From every branch of the Government and from 
every war activity there comes a continuous and in- 
creasing cry for fuel to keep the machinery of war 
in motion. Soldiers, ships, shells and all the myriad 
materials which the army, the navy and their auzil- 
iaries must have depend on fuel. 

Every increase in the nation’s war-making ef- 
ficiency means an increased demand for fuel. Esti- 
mates as to the country’s coal needs which were 


' judged to be high in April, proved wholly inadequate 


in July. New war factories and new ships call for 
additional millions of tons. 

To meet this enormous and constantly increasing 
demand the mines of the country are straining every 
nerve. Mine owners and mine workers are awaken- 
ing to the tremendous responsibility which rests 


upon them, and in the last few months, in a spirit . 


of national unity, they produced coal in greater 
quantities than ever before. In response to the de- 
mands of the country and the activities of the Fuel 
Administration they are turning out a weekly pro- 
duction such as the country never saw. 

But there is a limit to the transportation facili- 
ties and labor supply available for the mines. There 
is apparently no limit to the growing demand. 

The work of the Fuel Administration and the 
mine owners and mine workers must be supple- 
mented by the work of every coal consumer if we 
are to supply the war demand for coal, and at the 
same time keep the country warm. Every coal con- 
sumer must do his, part to eliminate every wasteful 
and unnecessary use of coal. The responsibility for 
securing the greatest possible production of coal 
rests with the Fuel Administration and the miners. 
The responsibility for seeing that every pound of 
coal does its full share of the nation’s work rests 
with every consumer. 














The power of this war is 
mechanical science and the 
heart-beat of mechanical 
science is coal heat. What 
could we produce without 
it? Not ships, cars, locomo- 
tives, rails, airplanes, mo- 
tors, projectiles, shells, 
barbed wire, ammunition; 
not food nor food contain- 
ers; not hospital supplies, 
clothing, nor, in short, any 
of the materials which cre- 
ate an army and ° then 
éransport and maintain it. 

Because the war is a war 
of steel created by coal, the 
Government is controlling 
the output of the iron and 
steel industries for the 
period of the war. Mr. 
Leonard Replogle, Steel Di- 
rector of the War Indus- 
tries Board, is responsible 
for every pound of iron and 
steel made in the United 
States. When the grandeur 
of the war is told, the tale 
will be an epic of steel, writ- 
ten not only in figures and 
factories but in human 
character. When the steel 
manufacturers and the War 
Industries Board agreed 
upon prices which involved 
in some cases a reduction 
of 75 per cent from prevail- 
ing standards, a majestic 
stanza was given to history. 
Freely were fortunes laid 
in the lap of the Govern- 
ment to be used in the great 
cause. The sacrifice was 
made voluntarily by the 
steel manufacturers. They 
are not asking for profits, 
but only that we shall feed 
them coal for a_ twenty- 
four hour day of labor in 
the service of war. 

For this war of steel, we 
must have such vast ton- 
nage of coal as staggers 
the imagination when we 
try to conceive a definite 
picture of our fuel needs. 

Five tons of coal, approx- 
imately, are used to produce 
and transport one ton of 
steel. Every steel plant 
which can be supplied with 
coal is running’ twenty- 
four hours a day and giving 
practically its entire output 
to the Government. Without 
coal the production of steel 
would cease; without steel 
war would cease. The pro- 
gram of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for 1919 
is twelve million dead 
weight tons of steel vessels. 
During an artillery battle 
an amount of steel was dis- 
charged in one hour which 
requires 9900 tons of coal 
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-to produce. Every American field army 

(composed of 1,250,000 men) must have 
eight thousand guns at the outset and 
the supply needs constant renewal. 
Every soldier sent over must be sup- 
plied with an amount of metal which 
costs more than forty tons of coal to 
make. Steel is the winged genius of the 
war. 

More and more and ever more coal 
must our factories consume for the lib- 
eration of steel and the products made 
of steel. More and ever more coal must 
be used to transport our supplies. Our 
locomotives burn up every year one 
quarter of the coal which we take out 
of the earth. We depend on them to 
haul our coal from the fields to. the fac- 
tories and to carry from factories to 
ocean-going, coal-driven vessels, the 
war supplies produced by the consump- 
tion of this fuel. 

Coal production, vigorously stimulat- 
ed tho it is, cannot yield the entire coal 
requirements of our colossal war. How 
then shall we obtain coal to keep in- 
dustry active, our home population 
warm, and our war activities going at 
top speed? 

A part of the hundred million addi- 
tional tons required this year must be 
taken out of smoke stacks which toss 
unburned particles of coal into the air, 
out of boilers which waste a shocking 
proportion of the fuel consumed and 
out of the furnaces, cook stoves and 
lights of our homes. In other words, it 
must be conserved. 

The conservation program of the 
United States Fuel Administration di- 
vides the task, asking industrial plants 
to save about thirty-five million tons 
this year and householders about fifteen 
million. This demand for conservation 
of fuel power in factories and homes is 
economically sound. We are not asked 
to do without power and heat, but to 
use all that is potential in the black, 
lumps which we put on our fires. 


The Fuel Administration does more 
than admonish us; it has obtained the 
services of heating experts who tell us 
how to manage fires so that we can 
utilize all the energy they yield. For 
instance, it has issued directions to all 
the power plants in the country regard- 
ing the generation of power, heat and 
light and has appointed inspectors to 
go into these factories and power plants 
in order to determine how closely the 
instructions are followed. In each state 
and district are its administrative en- 
gineers, to whom are delivered the re- 
ports of the inspectors and who rate 
the plants according to their fuel man- 
agement. So wastefully have power 
plants operated in the past that a sav- 
ing of twenty million tons is expected 
to result from the instructions issued 
by the Fuel Administration and this 
fcllow-up inspection. 

In the past, electric current has been 
generated wastefully. Coal must be had 
to generate such current. To start a car 
requires three times the electricity re- 
quired to drive it the next block. This 
fact is at the basis of the so-called 
“skip-stop” which establishes certain 
stations for cars instead of permitting 
passengers to get on and off wherever 
they signal. The purpose is to reduce 
the number of stops one-half, thus re- 
ducing coal consumed in generating the 
extra power demanded for starting the 
car after more frequent stops. Pennsyl- 
vania, the heart of the great coal fields 
and keenly perceptive of the gravity of 
the fuel problem, expects to save 125,000 
tons of coal a year by the establishment 
of the skip-stop. 

But not only to street cars is the 
skip-stop being applied. Elevators are 
discharging passengers only at certain 
floors, and boats and trains make fewer 
local stops than formerly. 

Another method of saving the coal 
consumed at the “peaks” of electric- 
power production is rather poorly de- 


scribed by the word staggering. The 
word refers to a plan for not opening 
all industries and occupations at the 
same hour, but “staggering” them be- 
tween eight and ten o’clock in the morn- 
ings, for instance, which would result 
in their closing at various hours be- 
tween four and six. In this manner 
traffic would be relieved at the two 
overtaxed hours of the day and coal- 
consuming “peaks” of electric current 
required to carry packed and overflow- 
ing cars for a short time twice within 
nine or ten hours, would be graded 
down to a more gradual line over a 
longer period. 

It takes coal to carry coal, so the 
Fuel Administration has worked out a 
zone system for coal deliveries which 
reduces the length of journeys between 
the fields and the consumers. So far as 
is compatible with the absolute require- 
ments of the consumer in relation to his 
products, he must accept the coal which 
is mined nearest him and which can be 
delivered with the least expenditure of 
fuel. 

Tho, in its campaign to save coal, 
the Fuel Administration has a system 
of factory inspection and rating, it does 
not inspect furnaces, cook stoves and 
lights in our homes. It does, however, 
effer us sound instruction in the man- 
agement of them. City, state and county 
fuel administrators can be called on by 
householders for information regard- 
ing all the fuel-saving measures which, 
without wasting put warmth and glow 
into homes. 

Our earth, which often has seemed 
inexhaustible in resources, falters when 
we seek a substitute for coal. Gasoline 
and kerosene are proving themselves 
so valuable as fuel for certain types of 
engines that their. conservation has be- 
come a war measure equally with that 
of coal. 

In certain ‘regions natural gas is 
available as a substitute and should be 
employed so far as possible. 
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This car dumping apparatus lifts two tons at a time from the Fuel conservation begins at the mines. These miners are work- 


elevated tracks and dumps them into cars on a lower level 


ing a vein of anthracite, 


and one is drilling for a blast 





owe my trip to Italy to a recal- 

citrant French tailor. When I ac- 

cepted the invitation of the British 

Government to go abroad I did 
not expect to do more than pay brief 
visits to the French, English and 
American fronts in addition to passing 
a reasonable time in Paris and London. 
But less than a week before I sailed 
from home I took part in the founding 
of the new Italy-America Society, which 
was established to promote closer rela- 
tions between Italy and the United 
States. I had brought several letters of 
introduction to Italian people from 
members of the society, but I really did 
not expect to avail myself of them. I 
had already accepted the hospitable in- 
vitation of Captain W. P. Cresson, the 
head of the American Military Mission 
to Belgium, to be his guest at the Bel- 
gian front and we had planned to leave 
the Ritz Hotel in Paris in the captain’s 
automobile at nine a. m., May 20th. 
At eight o’clock that morning the cap- 
tain called me up on the telephone and 
said his tailor had not returned the 
promised new uniform that was abso- 
lutely indispensable for him to wear 
back to Belgium, and he would have to 
postpone our automobile trip to a later 
date. Of course I acquiesced in this, 
postponement, but one hour after we 
would have been on the way to Bel- 
gium had the uniform arrived on time, 
I received a cablegram from Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, president of the Italy- 
America Society, asking me to go at 
once to Rome to represent the society 
at the celebration of the third anniver- 
sary of Italy’s entrance into the war, 
on the 24th of May. I had not heard 
that any special celebration was con- 
templated, but I consulted our Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Mr. Sharp, as well as 











The Prince of Wales, who attended the 
celebration as the representative of England 
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the Italian Ambassador to 
France, both of whom assured 
me that it was very impor- 
tant that I should attend the 
celebration. Ambassador Sharp told me 
of the very serious German propaganda 
that was being insidiously spread thru- 
out Italy to tempt her to make a sepa- 
rate peace, and he felt that it was im- 
portant for the Italian people to be 
assured by a special representative that 
America sympathized with them in 
every possible way in their heroic 
struggle with Austria. The collapse of 
the Italian line at Caporetto had been 
a severe blow to Italy and she was not 
quite sure whether she would receive 
from the Allies, and especially from 
the United States, the moral and ma- 
terial support she needed. When the 
war broke out Italy had found herself 
after thirty-three years of alliance with 
Germany and Austria confronted with 
a problem which a lesser nation might 
have solved wrongly. She had to decide 
between the risk of being called a 
traitor by her then allies and of plung- 
ing into the most terrible war of his- 
tory unprepared, for Italy never has 
been and is not now a martial country. 
The real purpose of Italy’s alliances 
with Germany and Austria was the 
maintenance of peace with Austria, 
who had never forgiven Italy for tak- 
ing the provinces of Lombardy and 
Venice when she achieved her unity 
and independence. Still there was no 
choice for Italy but to break with her 
allies, for the Italian people would 
never have consented to fight France 
and England, with whose political and 
moral life they were in most accord. 
Ambassador Sharp thought I could do 
some service by assuring the leaders of 
the Italian people of America’s true 
attitude toward Italy, and accordingly 
I took the first train for Rome. 

We were two nights and a day going 
from Paris to the Eternal City. Here, 
as elsewhere, all transportation has 
slowed up on account of the war. My 
stateroom companion turned -out to be 
a most agreeable English officer. He 
was one of the ‘King’s Couriers” and 
he told me he spent his entire time bear- 
ing official mail from the British Ad- 
miralty to the various capitals of the 
Allies. The mail pouch, which he never 
for an instant either day or night let 
out of his sight or that of his orderly, 
was perforated with holes so that it 
would sink if thrown into the sea. As 
the Germans on one occasion captured 
an official mail bag that was floating on 
the surface of the ocean after they tor- 
pedoed a British steamer, the perforated 
mail pouches have now come into uni- 
versal vogue. 

This was my first visit to Italy and 
if I should begin to tell of the trip over 
the Alps and down into the sunny 
plains beyond, and finally in Rome, of 
my visits to the Pantheon, the Colos- 
seum, the Forum, the Catacombs and St. 
Peter’s, there would be no end to this 
article. Suffice it to say that if London 
is more impressive than New York, and 
Paris more impressive than London, 
then Rome is the most impressive of 
all. Indeed, the only city I have ever 
seen that surpasses Rome is Venice. 

I was very much pleased to be met 
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The great hall of the Augusteum filled to the 
tives of all nations gathered to celebrate thed annive 


at the station in Rome by representa- 
tives of the Italian Foreign Office and 
the American Embassy. I was taken at 
once to the Grand Hotel, considered the 
best in Italy, and forthwith to luncheon 
with Mr. H. Nelson Gay, the active man 
in the recently established Italo-Amer- 
ica Union, which will attempt to do in 
Italy for America what the Italy- 
America Society plans to do in Amer- 
ica for Italy. Mr. Gay, who is said to 
have the finest library in existence on 
modern Italian history—it consists of 
some 90,000 volumes—received us in 
his beautiful old Italian palace, the 
drawing room of which opened into a 
garden of palms and flowers in which 
half a dozen fountains were playing. 
Another fountain at the doorway rep- 
resented two crouching lionesses spout- 
ing water from their mouths. After 
going over carefully the policies and 
purposes of our two societies, Mr. Gay 
took me to pay my respects to Signor 
Gallenga, the statesman in the Foreign 
Office who had charge of the great cele- 
bration on the 24th. 

Ambassador Page had in the mean- 
time invited me to be the speaker to 
represent the United States on that 
gala occasion. The King of England 
had sent his son, the Prince of Wales, 
to represent England at the celebra- 
tion and the Prince was to arrive in 
Rome the next morning. Signor Gal- 
lenga invited me to accompany him to 
the railroad station as one of the 
receiving party. The next morning at 
10:30 he arrived at my hotel with his 
car. We drove thru streets lined with 
soldiers and when we arrived at the 
station we found that all the Cabinet 
from the Premier down were already 
there. The Reception Room, used only 
for royalty, was decorated with flags 
and flowers and the platform was cov- 
ered with a crimson carpet. The Duke 
of Genoa, the uncle of the King of It- 
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ies on the night of May 24 when representa- 


te thd anniversury of Italy’s entrance into the war 































aly, who represents the King while the 
latter is at the front, was the last to 
arrive. He came in the royal equipage, 
drawn by two glossy brown horses. A 
richly upholstered coachman in red and 
gold sat on the box and two equally 
gorgeous footmen were perched up be- 
hind. As the Prince’s train puffed into 
the station the matchless Italian mili- 
tary band played “God Save the King,” 
over and over again. The young Prince 
alighted and was forthwith introduced 
by the British Ambassador, Sir Ren- 
nell Rodd, to the assembled Italian dig- 
nitaries. The Prince is a very hand- 
some boyish looking young fellow of 
twenty-two, tho he looks even younger. 
His face is tanned by exposure to the 
sun in the trenches, but under it one 
could see that exquisite red and pink 
British complexion that is the envy of 
all other nations. He was most unaffect- 
ed and seemed embarrassed at his: re- 
ception, all of which rather added to 
his charm. But I could not help wonder- 
ing whether even such a fine chap as 
he evidently is could stand without 
deterioration of character the adulation 
from his superiors that he is destined 
to receive for the rest of his life. He 
was soon whisked off up the avenue by 
the Duke of Genoa and the crowd dis- 
persed. 

That evening Sir Rennell and Lady 
Rodd gave a reception to the Prince at 
the British Embassy. About 200 of It- 
aly’s most distinguished personages 
were invited. Mrs. Gay was good enough 
to procure an invitation for me. When 
we arrived at the Embassy at 9:45, the 
guests had been ushered into a beauti- 
ful old stone summer house in the cen- 
ter of the large garden in which the 
Embassy is situated. It was one of those 
perfect Italian summer evenings, warm 
and languorous. The moon was full 
and the garden, with its flowers and 
ancient statues and fountains, made 


a perfect setting for the fes- 
tivities. The reception room 
Was sumptuously filled with 
palms and flowers. Two enor- 
mous portraits of King George and 
Queen Mary had been brought in from 
the Embassy and given the place of 
honor on the walls. Two large gilt, 
pink-cushioned arm-chairs were set 
under the portraits for the Prince and 
Lady Rodd to sit in, while the other 
guests had small chairs reserved for 
them in a large surrounding semicircle. 
The young Prince came in shortly with 
Lady Rodd on his arm from the ban- 
quet hall in the Embassy, where a din- 
ner party had evidently preceded the 
reception. The orchestra played “God 
Save the King” again. The Prince, who 
seemed to be enjoying a large cigar, 
avoided the throne chairs and sat down 
in one of the ordinary ones. He was 
drest in the uniform of a British offi- 
cer and wore no decorations except his 
service ribbons. During the evening 
most of the guests were brought up one 
at a time and presented to him. Toward 
the end, Mrs. Gay and I were intro- 
duced. I exprest the hope that he would 
visit America as his grandfather had 
done, and I assured him of a warm re- 
ception from my countrymen. He said 
he would have to wait till after the war. 
Mrs. Gay told him I was the guest of 
the British Government but had not 
been allowed yet to go to the front. He 
asked why and exprest his regrets. 
Then some one else was brought up and 
I passed along. 

During the evening a tenor and a 
soprano from the Royal Opera Com- 
pany sang and a young attaché, Mr. 
McMillan, from the American Legation 
gave a most delightful and astounding 
demonstration of loose jointed dancing. 
It was as good a professional stunt as 
one would want to see on the vaude- 
ville stage, and tho it was not of the 
superdignified character that would 
please the most fastidious stickler of 
the proprieties, the Prince seemed to 
enjoy it hugely and exprest his ap- 
proval by applause. 

The next night came the great meet- 
ing in the Augusteum, the largest hall 
in Rome, if not in the world. Repre- 
sentatives from all the nations were to 
be present. At 8:30 I took one of those 
diminutive victorias drawn by a dimin- 
utive pony—the only method of travel- 
ing in Rome now that automobiles are 
debarred—and drove to the meeting 
place. The crowd was converging upon 
the hall from all directions so that it 
was with extreme difficulty that I was 
finally able to get to the stage door, as 
I could not make the policemen under- 
stand why I should be allowed to go 
there. I went to the box to which Sig- 
nor Gallenga had assigned me and the 
sight that confronted my eyes was in- 
spiring. For the large auditorium, lar- 
ger than the Metropolitan Opera House, 
was completely packed from parquet to 
top gallery. The Augusteum was erect- 
ed by the Emperor Augustus in the 
second century as a mausoleum for 
the repose of his ashes, but it had 
never been ysed as such. Of late years 
it has been converted into an audito- 
rium. It is circular in shape like the 
Pantheon. A low platform opposite 


the entrance is erected for the orches- 
tra, above which is a great organ and 
on either side a space for the chorus. 
On the balcony directly over the or- 
chestra was the rostrum for the speak- 
ers. It was draped with pink plush and 
was flanked on either side by three 
heralds in brilliant liveries holding 
banners. Directly opposite the speak- 
ers’ platform on the other side of the 
grand circle and over the entrance was 
the royal box, decorated with crimson, 
gold and plush, and festooned with 
flowers. The finest orchestra in Rome 
was tuning up. The tenor from the 
Royal Opera House had already ar- 
rived and a great chorus of 500 were 
in their seats on either side of the or- 
gan. The whole hall was chromatic with 
the flags of the Allies. Each member of 
the Italian Cabinet and each Foreign 
Minister in Rome had been given a box. 
Every seat in the parquet, every box 
in the first tier, every seat and the 
three galleries above were packed with 
men and women—the men mostly in 
uniform. There was no chairman of the 
meeting such as we are accustomed to 
have in this country, but each speaker 
when his turn came stood up and spoke 
without any introduction. The orches- 
tra began to play the national airs. 
They had all been skilfully combined in 
thrilling harmonies in a manner entire- 
ly unfamiliar to me. I have never heard 
the “Star Spangled Banner” so richly 
embellished. The orchestra was a very 
large one and had several women in it. 
because many of Rome’s finest mu- 
sicians were at the front. 

When the Prince of Wales finally 
entered the royal box with the Duke of 
Genoa and the Prince of Montenegro 
and Lady Rodd, everybody rose, turned 
about and cheered for several minutes, 
especially accelerating their clapping 
as the orchestra played “God Save the 
King.” After their Royal Highnesses 
had bowed their acknowledgments the 
Mayor of Rome opened the meeting 
with a speech in Italian. Then came the 
Prince of Wales. He read his speech 
from manu- [Continued on page 1384 
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The partners and the floor might 
improred upon, 


OT one of the soldiers in the 

little group gathered round the 

phonograph but has a decided 

opinion—and opinions vary. 
Voices ca!] insistently for a “hot jazz,” 
others, frowned upon as sentimental- 
ists, urge “Annie Laurie,” still others 
demand “that rattling good march- 
thing.” 

The self-elected player of the ma- 
chine, however, feels that his position 
entitles him to the deciding vote. He 
removes the well-worn disc at the final 
syuawk and slips on his own particular 
favorite—perhaps the hot jazz, perhaps 
the rattling good march-thing, perhaps 
“Annie Laurie.” The boys settle back 
contentedly. For after all, the selection 
js extremely limited and sooner or later 
every one will hear his favorite record, 
not once but many times. 

For the one rain-or-shine, outdoors- 
or-in, twenty-four-hours-a-day, o!d re- 
liable musicmaker for the soldiers has 
proved to be the often-scorned talking 
machine. The soldier cannot get enough 
of it. Any one who disliked the company 
phonograph might as well slur the com’ 
pany mascot. He would be equally pon- 
ular. The man who can sing is in con- 
stant demand, fellows who can pluck 
a banjo or wail upon the mouth organ 
er bang the stout “Y” piano are all 
vseful in their own way. But a whole 
company can gather lazily round a 
single little squat music box and hear 
everything from opera to jazz band. 

Yet, many as are its evident advan- 
tages, one drawback attaches to both 
machines and records—they will wear 
out or get broken. One phonograph now 
in use at the front has an amazing his- 
tory of usefulness. It was bought by a 
eompany while they were at Camp Up- 
ton, New York, and its sponsor recently 
wrote home to a friend, “The old ma- 
chine has been traveling ever since, as 
well as the boys, and it’s still doing its 
bit. It has been hoisted in and out from 
dock to ship and out again, thrown into 
freight cars, from fhere to motor 
trucks, and has had the honor of being 
played in a monastery six hundred and 
nine years old; been thru shell fire, 
played in the open regardless of the 
weather, played with the same needle 
for weeks at a time, owing to the scarc- 
ity of needles, and played cracked 
records as well. The machine is camou- 


be 
but the music is fine 


- 


PHONOGRAPHS ON THE FIRING LINE 


THEY NEED YOUR 
“SLACKER” RECORDS 


flaged to give it a real warlike appea:- 
ance, and if the boys are fortunate 
enough to return to the States, the 
machine will come back with us.” The 
letter closes with an appeal for needles 
and records, both scarce when it was 
written and growing scarcer every day. 

“Dancing on deck used to bé regard- 
ed as a romantic occupation,” writes a 
college man now on a submarine chaser, 
“but for a really hazardous sport give 
me that now, when we have no lights, 
no ladies for partners, and a space 
about as big as a pocket handkerchief 
to navigate in. The various stumbling 

locks provided by the architect of the 
vessel add a touch of excitement, yet 
every chance we get we may be seen 
fox-trotting and kitchen-sinking to the 
accompaniment of our faithful ‘Maz- 
gie,’ as we affectionately call the wheezy 
little phonograph. ‘Maggie’ has only 
three songs in her repertoire and we do 
become rather weary of their sameness, 
but if any one is ungrateful enough to 
complain, we offer to throw her over- 
board and the kill-joy immediately sub- 
sides. What we would do without ‘Mag- 
gie’ is too horrible to conjecture. She is 
helping win the war, all right.” 

Talking machines have penetrated 
even into the trenches;and if the vari- 
ous seagoing and warfaring “Maggies” 
could tell their tales, they would often 
be of heroic stuff. For in trench, duz- 
out and shell-hole they have found a 
place to perch and grind out the rags, 
the stirring patriotic songs and the old- 
home tunes which the boys love—and 
which they actually need, as acutely al- 
most as they need sleep, food, shelter. 

Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Stanyan 
of the Salvation Army on his return 
from a special mission abroad reported 
that he had found Commandant Hughes 
of the Salvation Army in a dugout, 
playing a talking machine to six men 
who comprized the gun crew. The artil- 
lery opened fire, and the signal came to 
shell the enemy lines. As the men 
rushed out, several shouted back to 
Hughes to bring along the machine, so 
he followed after them, with it held 
tightly in his arms. While the men 
served, pointed and fired the gun, 
Hughes skirmished about till he found 
a tree stump with a fairly level top, 
where he placed the machine and pro- 
ceeded to grind out popular airs in the 
midst of din and smoke. A gas shell 
broke up the concert and the gun crew’s 
activity, but the doughty little phono- 
graph was rescued and is still grinding 
out tunes behind the lines. 

Hospitals, convalescent wards, Y. M. 
C. A. and K. of C. huts abroad, hostess 
houses and canteens at home, all the 
different agencies which seek to make 
the tense, abnormal life of the soldier 
more comfortable and normal, find that 
a talking machine more than any single 
musical instrument solves the problem 
of keeping men amused at small cost 
and at wide variety of entertainment. 


























Pres» iUustrating 


“The whole company can gather around the 
box and hear everything from opera to jazz” 


Nor is their use entirely recreational. 
Foreigners who can speak no English, 
Americans who cannot “parley-voo,” 
soldiers whose officers wish to drill them 
to music, are immensely served by this 
simple means. The record reproduces 
accent as well as phrasing perfectly. 
Many of the men are aurists rather 
than visualists—that is, learn better hy 
the ear than by the eye. And when the 
lesson is accompanied by the comment 
of an experienced instructor and by the 
visual aids of blackboard and map, the 
men are very quick at grasping the 
new language and its conversational 
and military terms. 

The very adaptability of the talking 
machine has made it hard, so far al- 
most impossible, to keep up with the 
demands for machines, records ard 
needles. The men have wanted it for 
work as well as play, and they have 
insisted upon their phonograph and its 
records fcllowing them actually into 
the thick of battle. Small wonder that 
among the much-handled discs there is 
a high per cent of mortality. Yet, un- 
less a record is really smashed to atoms, 
play it must, and the sensitive among 
the audience can cover their ears with 
their hands when the “sour note” or 
agonizing crack is reached. 

So great has been the demand from 
both sides of the water, and so uneven 
has been both the supply and its dis- 
tribution, that music-lovers who have 
had the providing of this form of en- 
joyment especially at heart have found 
it wise to organize a committee to di- 
rect the collection of surplus records 
and supervise their distribvtion so that 
no obscure training camp or small 
coast patrol vessel should be neglected. 
The idea of the “Nationa! Phonograph 
Records Recruiting Corps” originated 
with Mr. Vivian Burnett, himself a 
composer, who had informed himself 
thoroly as to the need before launch- 
ing his appeal for a systematic han- 
dling of the situation. His presentation 
of the need was so convincing that an 
active national committee of more than 
fifty prominent musicians, singers and 
writers was formed, and has been at- 
tacking the problems of finding out 
what sort of records are most wanted, 
of collecting them, packing,. shipping 
and distributing them so that each can- 
tonment and ship receives a fair quota. 
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CeeaanN ses HEKE IS VUUR BRIDGE TU FRANCE 
There are fourteen American transports in this long line passing near the coast of Brittany on their way to a debarkation port 
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“THERE WILL BE NO RELAXATION OF ANY KIND”—PRESIDENT WILSON’S UNOFFICIAL REPLY TO GERMANY 


“We shall continue to send over 250,000 men with their supplies every month,” said the President on October 14, just after making 
public the note in which he virtually demanded Germany’s surrender. The transport photographed above had just docked in France 
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WHY BULGARIA QUIT 


The Independent 


FRENCH 
AMBULANCE AND 
SUPPLY SERVICE 


These are the first photo- 
graphs to come _ thru 
showing the victorious ad- 
vance of French and Ser- 
bian troops that brought 
about the surrender of 
Bulgaria. The ambulance 
wagon and motor above 
are part of the train that 
followed the troops. But 
the Bulgarians retreated 
so fast that casualties 
were comparatively slight 


WHERE THE 
PURSUERS STOPPED 
TO REST 
At the right is a tem- 
porary camp of French 
and Serbian troops fol- 
lowing the Bulgarians 


FRENCH INFANTRY 
ON THE MARCH 
Over the hills near the 
Vardar River these troops 
are following the enemy’s 
retreat. Once started, the 
Bulgarians evidently 
needed very little persua- 
sion to keep on going 


ADVANCING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


The photograph below 
shows some of the French 
soldiers solving the prob- 
lem of how to cross an 
unfordable stream. A raft 
was hurriedly built on 
which the men took over 
themselves, their supplies 
and equipment. But the 
raft wasn’t strong enough 
to hold the horses, so 
they had to swim across 
Photographs frem International Film 
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WITH OUR LENGTHENING CASUALTY LISTS 


Between fifty and sixty thousand American soldiers have been killed, 
wounded or taken prisoner in the months since we began to take our part 
in fighting on the western front. But the previous work of the American 
Red, Cross and the American Ambulance Corps facilitated very much 
the care of our wounded. The Americal Ambulance base at Neuilly 
(photographed below) is now base hospital 1 of the U. S. army 
Kadel & Herbert 
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A COUPLE OF 


‘CONQUERING HEROES” 


The empty sleeve, the cane, the 
service chevrons and the Croix de 
Guerre tell an eloquent story of 
courage and sacrifice. These men 
are Charles Danielson, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Harry Henson, of 


Perry, Illinois—each twice dec- 
orated by the French Government 
for special bravery under fire. They 
came back to the United States to 
help the home folks over the top 
in the Fourth Liberty Loan 


A HOSPITAL “HAND-OUT” 
IN FRANCE 

The Red Cross lady at the left is 
distributing prize packages of cho- 
colate and cigarets to the men con- 
valescing at one of the American 
hospitals in France. Most of the 
men are American soldiers, bul 
there are some poilus there, too 
Gilliams Service 


BRINGING WOUNDED AMERICANS FROM THE BATTLEFRONT 


It’s not a pretty picture, but it means a lot. These are German prisoners carrying American wounded to the 


“poste de secours”’ 


























Wild ducks and geese, heretofore protected, can now, under Federal law, be raised on game farms and sold to increase the food supply 


A NEW FOOD INDUSTRY 


HE United States Congress 

has just enacted a law 

which promises to be of 

great economic importance 
to all of the people. I believe, if 
this law can be properly executed, every 
one soon can obtain all the wild ducks 
he can possibly eat at prices surpriz- 
ingly small. 

The law referred to is known as the 
Migratory Bird Law. This gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
make regulations governing the taking 
of wild ducks, geese, woodcock, snipe, 
and the other edible migrants. Section 
12 of the new law is important, since 
it provides that nothing in the law shall 
be construed to prevent the breeding of 
game on game farms and preserves and 
the sale of the game so bred for the 
purpose of increasing the food supply. 
In this section a rapidly growing food 
producing industry is recognized and 
protected by the Congress. 

It cannot be denied that in America 
a prejudice has existed against the sale 
of game. This prejudice was due in a 
measure to the opinion of people in- 
terested in birds that the sale of game 
was a great inducement to the killing 
of game. The opinion seemed to be well 
founded. A big mistake, however, was 
made in legislating upon this subject 
when the fact was overlooked that the 
stopping of the sale of the food must 
necessarily put an end to the produc- 
tion of the food. The wrongs and hard- 
ships created by laws regulating sport 
were discussed for the first time in an 
article in The Independent, which was 
followed, at the request of the editor, 
by a series of articles elaborating the 
subject. Two of the articles were de- 
voted to the subject of popular preju- 
dice which, here as elsewhere, seems to 
be wrong. 

After the appearance of these arti- 
cles many states soon enacted laws per- 
mitting and regulating the production 
of wild ducks and certain other species 
of game and the markets undoubtedly 
would be full of wild ducks and some 
other game birds today provided the 
same encouragement could have been 
given to game breeding by state and 
national officers which has been given 
to the preducers of other new foods. 
One big difficulty which remained 
was that the laws permitting game 
breeding did not permit the taking of 
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wild birds for breeding stock and egrs 
to be used for propagation on the game 
farms and preserves. 

The laws in many states, absurd as 
it may seem, only permitted the breed- 
ing for profit of one or two species of 
ducks and the imported pheasants, 
which least need the breeders’ attention 
because they are in no danger of ex- 
tinction. 

Hundreds of thousands of pheasants 
and mallards are now produced an- 
nually and the numbers ‘are increasing 
rapidly since people are beginning to 
learn that it is more profitable to have 
birds whose eggs sell for $25 per hun- 
dred in large lots than it is to have 
birds whose eggs sell for from $3 to $5 
per hundred. The wild ducks and the 
pheasants when sold alive bring better 
prices than poultry and the bird¢ can 
be reared by those who know how, in an 
inexpensive manner. In safe fields and 
marshes, for example, they can be 
reared in a semi-wild state and will 
procure much of their food from the 
land and water, one meal a day being 
amply sufficient to hold them until the 
harvest time or shooting time. A few 
laws humorously require the game to 
be killed “‘otherwise than by shooting.” 
Darwin pointed out long ago that shoot- 
ing was a factor in inducing produc- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Agriculture now 
has full power to permit the trapping 
of all species of wild fowl for breeding 
purposes and the taking of eggs for 





propagation. Already he has made 
a most liberal regulation provid- 
ing for simple permits to take 
any number of eggs or birds 
and permitting their sale for 
propagation purposes. The regulations 
further provide that those who obtain 
breeding stock and eggs may sell the 
birds they produce in the markets as 
food. 

Every one knows that the prices of 
game are high and the result of high 
prices usually results in a liberal and 
often in an overproduction. The mak- 
ing of game contraband in the markets 
was a poor way to cause an abundance. 
The liberal policy of permitting every 
one to obtain breeding stock and eggs 
which has been adopted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should result in a 
great stimulus to the game breeding in- 
dustry, which has made an excellent 
start notwithstanding the many legal 
obstacles which were created in the ef- 
fort to preserve and protect the wild 
game which is said to belong to the 
state because it has no other owner. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, who was the 
distinguished head of the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey for many 
years, in a letter to the writer said 
there were large areas in the United 
States suitable for game breeding and 
strongly endorsed the idea that the pro- 
duction of game should be encouraged 
and not prevented by laws. It is largely 
due to The Independent that a great 
legal reform has been accomplished and 
that the production of valuable foods 
has been permitted by the states and 
now is to be encouraged in a large way 
by the National Government. 

The game farms in the older coun- 
tries keep the shooting clubs and syn- 
dicates and the owners of country 
places well supplied with live game 
when any shortage occurs or when it is 
desired to increase the supply. So much 
game is produced on the country estates 
and on the farms big and small that 
cften the markets are overstocked, and 
always the prices are surprizingly 
small. The reason is that sport pays 
a part of the cost of production. Game 
always is so plentiful that wildfowlers, 
or market gunners as we say, are per- 
mitted to shoot and sell all the wild 
fowl they can from public waters and 
saltings. 

The game has vanished rapidly from 
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agricultural regions because it does not pay 
to have it on the farms. In every country 
excepting America it is a farm asset. It 
seems almost amusing to think that sport 
has claimed to own the game on the farms 
which it does not own, and the reason for 
the disaster to wild creatures where no one 
looks after them properly is evident. The 
game has been actually exterminated 
on the vast areas in the agricultural 
regions. The owners of farms have 
drained the wet places putting an end 
to the ducks, and by the close tillage of 
fields and the pasturing of cattle, the lands 
have been made unsafe and uninhabitable 
for upland game. In some states the few 
remaining quail have been classed as song 
birds and they are protected by law for 
terms of years or forever. The important 
matter from an economic point of view is 
that in countries where the game laws are 
founded on scientific principles, good busi- 
ness sense and a due regard for the natural 
iaws governing the increase and decrease 
of species, the game becomes quickly a 
great food supply for all of the people who 
are said to own it. Instead of the shooting 
being only for the rich, as those say who 
wish to excite prejudice, it is well known 
that the market gunners can shoot, trap 
and sell game with as much freedom as our 
fishermen catch and sell fish. The market 
gunners and poorer classes of sportsmen 
who wish to sell game, the owners of coun- 
try places, the farmers big and small all 
contribute, each from his proper place, to 
send the food to the markets where the 
poor as well as the rich can procure it very 
cheaply. 

A glance at the map of any state indi- 
cates that there are numerous places, suit- 
able for the breeding of wild fowl and other 
game, many of which are not suitable for 
agriculture. Many small ponds and marshy 
tracts where no wild ducks breed today 
can be utilized for wild duck breeding and 
made to yield abundantly when the fowl 
are made and kept plentiful on such areas 
either for profit or for sport, as easily they 
can be. Many of the birds will go out and 
visit the larger lakes and ponds in the state 
and the bays and streams which are open 
to the public, and the shooting for all hands 
will be much improved. Those who by their 
industry will produce wild fowl or other 
game on places where it no longer occurs 
will perform a great public service and 
there is abundant evidence that the ten- 
dency of our legislation is in the direction 
of encouraging food production. 

The Agricultural Department in addi- 
tion to its regulations permitting the tak- 
ing of birds and eggs for propagation should 
issue bulletins on the methods of game 
breeding in order that the farmers and 
sportsmen may know how to keep the wild 
food birds profitably plentiful. The regula- 
tions as written have the effect of criminal 
laws and one of them which provides that 
the birds must be taken “otherwise than 
by shooting” should, of course, be repealed, 
as it no doubt will be since the shooting is 
an inducement to production. Country 
places, shooting clubs and syndicates are 
the best customers of the game farmers 
who produce birds and eggs for profit. The 
regulation appears to be inharmonious with 
the statute which says in effect that noth- 
ing in it shall be construed to prevent the 
shooting of game on the country places 


which abroad are called preserves and in. 
some of our Western states now are called |’ 


game ranches. 

At a recent convention of the State Game 
Officers of the United States and Can- 
ada held in New York, a resolution was 
adopted, unanimously, providing that all 
states which had not done so should amend 
their laws so as to make game farming 
a legal industry. 
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McCutcheon’s 
Fancy Table Linens 


For Wedding and 
Christmas Gifts 


fi pin A h Sn Relat Radial EGE AVS 


Luncheon set of Italian 
Needlepoint and Embroid- 
ery, made on heavy hand- 
woven Linen. Set consists 
of 23-inch Centerpiece and 
two dozen Doylies. 


$42.50 Set 


Attention is invited to our comprehensive stock 
of fancy Linens from which selections may be 
made for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


Practically every allied country in Europe and 
Asia has contributed toward making this col- 


lection complete. 


Many of these goods cannot 


be duplicated, regardless of price, when our 
present stock is exhausted. 


Tea Cloths, with Napkins to 
match, in Irish and Madeira 
Embroidery, French and Italian 
Filet, Needlepoint, Cutwork, 
Japanese Mosaic work, Fayal 
and Porto Rican drawn work, 
etc., $2.00 to 275.00. 


Tea Napkins, plain Linen and 
figured Damask, Hemstitched, 
also Embroidered and trimmed 
with Lace, $5.00 to 65.00 doz. 


Luncheon Sets. Twenty-five 
piece sets in Madeira, Spanish, 
and Chinese Embroidery; also 
Lace, Needlepoint and Mosaic 
openwork. $8.50 to 175.00. 


Centerpieces in every kind of 
Hand Needlework. $1.50 to 
125.00 each, 





Scarfs. Sideboard and Serving 
Table, Bureau, Dressing Table 
and Chiffonier Scarfs of every 
size and description. $2.00 to 
165.00 each, 


Tray Cloths, oval and oblong, 
Embroidered, also Lace and 
Embroidery, 25c to $17.50 each. 


Lace Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, 
circular, 72 inch to 126 inch di- 
ameter, or oblong, 2%4x3 to 
214x5 yds. $65.00 to 550.00. 


Special 
A lot of Italian Embroidered 
and Lace-trimmed Scarfs, 1% 
yards long, at one third less 
than regular prices. Range of 
prices $4.50 to 17.50. 


We respectfully suggest that in so far as possible 
you act on the Government's request that you do 
your Christmas shopping during October and 


Novembet. 


Our Christmas stocks are now complete in all 


departments. 


James McCutcheon &Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in 


America 
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HE suggestion that we made in 

The Independent of July 27th 

that this was a good time to 

decide upon a floral emblem for 
the United States, and that our readers 
might vote for it, had a curious result. 
We supposed that it would be merely a 
choice between the two leading candi- 
dates, the goldenrod and the columbine, 
but to our surprise three other flowers 
ran neck and neck with them: the sun- 
flower, the clover, and the daisy, while 
there were besides a dozen also-rans. 
The candidates were so numerous and 
the votes so scattering that we must 
declare the election void. We cannot 
even give space to all the nominators, 
to say nothing of the seconders and 
supporters, but will print part of one 
letter from each of the leading contest- 
ants, giving first place to the only 
flower that has the backing of a “party 
machine,” the columbine. 

I think I have investigated the merits 
of every floral candidate for the honor of 
representing these United States and I am 
convinced that no other flower so fully 
meets the demands laid down by the Na- 
tional Flower Convention, of which you 
speak, held at Asheville, North Carolina, 
in 1895, as the Columbine. 

It is a native of the United States and 
grows wild in every state of the Union. 
It blooms always on two of our national 
holidays, Memorial Day and Flag Day, and 
often lingers over, patriotically, to the 
Fourth of July. It is not only “capable 
of easy cultivation in any garden” but is 
actually growing in luxuriance in our gar- 
dens today as it did in our grandmother's 
garden years ago. It is “not a weed, or in 


uny way offensive, or harmful to health.” . 


It bears what, not only “in the popular 
sense” but in any other sense, “is called 
a flower”’—a very distinctive flower, and 
its beautiful leaves are ‘“3-parted” which, 
if one wishes to go further in the symbolism 
<«f which the tlower itself is so singularly 
rich, might symbolize “the government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” 
It “lends itself readily to floral decoration 
by variety and purity of color and distinct- 
iveness of form”—added to which “variety 
and purity of color” is the fact that it fur- 
nishes our national colors, Red, White and 
Blue. “The features characteristic of its 
form combine such simplicity and graceful- 
ness that, when used conventionally in 
decorative design, the flower may be read- 
ily recognized independently of its color.” 
This is emphatically true because the Co- 
lumbine is almost, if not absolutely, un- 
like any other flower in form. “It has 
never been used by any other people as 
their emblem, and does not resemble such 
a flower in general form.” Thru its keen 
symbolism, easily discernible, it “possesses 
patriotic associations plainly connecting it 
with the best for which our country stands 
among the nations of the world.” The flow- 
er itself in its wild estate growing in dry, 
unnourished soil and protruding its vig- 
orous beauty from the native rocks sug- 
gests our own early ruggedness as a nation, 
while the beauty and abundance of its 
garden blooms recalls the fact that in the 
world’s march of civilization we have held 
our own. 

In nomenclature the Columbine is rich 
in association. It was the Columbian year 
that Frederick LeRoy Sargent, in study- 
ing it, recognized its wonderful appropri- 
ateness as our national flower. Thus the 
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The columbine, which won first place, is 
symbolic of the United States in color, and 
blooms on two of our national holidays 

















lf the goldenrod were 


adopted, each 
state could have its own _ variety. It 
is a favorite because of its hardiness 

















The “farmer's favorite,” the clover, has 






four hundredth anniversary of Columbus’s 
discovery of the New World gave birth to 
the championship of his flower, which in 
bis native language means dove (and the 
forms of five such birds are discerned in 
the flower). We have made much of our 
dove of peace, but the Columbine saves us 
from inconsistency, even here, for its other 
pame of Aquilegia (eagle) shows our 
talons which are now being used in the 
interest of self and world-respect and uni- 
versal liberty—-which latter word suggests 
that if you dissect the dove you find a 
liberty cap. 

I love all flowers; I love the goldenrod, 
despite the fact that before gathering it I 
have had the laborious task of ridding it of 
those adhesive bugs for which it has such 
an attraction. it seems as if there were as 
many bugs as blossoms. It has been my 
custom, always when the season came 
round, to gather great quantities of gol- 
denrod for house decoration, but I have 
been obliged to lessen the amount 
gathered each year, if not to dis- 
ecard it altogether, by the fact that many 
of my friends do not share my admiration 
of it; in fact it is as obnoxious to some as 
the detested ragweed and will cause hay 
fever as readily. You.may have heard of 
the young woman who disposed of an un- 
acceptable but ardent suitor by the per- 
sistent use of goldenrod as a house decora- 
tion. Now no flower should become the na- 
tional flower that is obnoxious to any citi- 
zen. It also disqualifies under requisite 2. 
6 and 7. 

Mrs. Epear M. HaAtTrTon, 
=x. and Honorary President, 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The hay-fever vote is something that 
every floral politician must consider, 
for it is undeniably influential. Still, 
the advocates of the goldenrod do not 
propose to toady to any such selfish in- 
terests: 


The hardiness of the goldenrod repre- 
sents the strength of our nation &and its 
universal growth, the unity each state has 
with the others, holding all things in com- 
mon. Its profuse blossoming and wonder- 
fully golden coloring are typical of our 
national wealth; not wealth measured by 
dollars and cents, but our natural re- 
sources, the blood and brawn of our man- 
hood, our ideals and our patriotism. The 
straightness and simplicity of the stem 
serve as a sign of our staunch and sted- 
fast democracy, not given to either artifice 
or duplicity. And last, with more than 
eighty species, there is one for every state. 
one for every possession and some thrown 
in for good measure. 

Betty PorTER HUNTER 

Paris, Tennessee 


The farmers’ favorite, the clover, is 
nominated in verse, none of your lazy, 
new-fangled vers-libre, but good old 
fashioned double and triple rimes: 
Solidago prolific 
Has a trait most damnific 
When it’s used for to decorate, folks come 

to grief. 
For it starts up our sneezing, 


- And hay fever’s displeasing! 


Only changing of climate can bring us 
relief. 


Tho Miss A. Canadensis 

Commits no such offenses, 

’Tis a sad fact but true, her morale is most 
weak 


claim on the ground of utilitarianism For her disinclination [Continued on p. 136 
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How One Evening’s Study 
Led to a $30,000 Job 


A Simple Method of Mind Training That Any One Can Follow With Results 


From the First Day | 





By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


ceited or egotistical in trying to 

tell others how I suddenly changed 
from a comparative failure to what 
my friends term a phenomenal suc- 
cess. 


In reality I do not take the credit 
to myself at all. It was all so sim- 
ple that I believe any man can accom- 
plish practically the same thing if he 
learns the secret, which he can do in 
a single evening. In fact I know 
others who have done much better 
than I by following the same method. 


It all came about in a rather odd 
manner. I had been worrying along 
in about the same way as the average 
man, thinking that I was doing my 
bit for the family by providing them 
with three square meals a day, when 
an old chum of mine, Frank Powers, 
whom I had always thought was 
about the same kind of a chap as I, 
suddenly blossomed out with every 
evidence of great prosperity. 

He moved into a fine new house, 
bought a good car and began living 
in the style of a man of ample means. 
Naturally the first thing I did when 
I noticed these things—for he had 
said nothing to me about his sudden 
good fortune—was to congratulate 
him and ask him what had brought 
the evident change in his finances. 

“Bill,” he said, “it’s all come so 
quickly I can hardly account for it 
myself. But the thing that has made 
such difference in my life lately 
began with an article I read a short 
time ago about training the mind. 


“It compared the average person’s mind 
to a leaky pail, losing its contents as it 
went along, which if carried any distance 
would arrive at its destination practically 
empty. 

“And it showed that instead of making 
the pail leak-proof most of us kept filling 
it up and losing all we put into it before 
we ever reach the place where the contents 
would be of real use. 

“The leak in the pail, the writer demon- 
strated, was forgetfulness. He showed that 
when memory fails, experience, the thing 
we all value most highly, is worthless. He 
proved to me that a man is only as good 
as his memory, and whatever progress he 
accomplishes can be laid directly to his 
powers of retaining in his mind the right 
things—the things that are going to be use- 
ful to him as he goes along. 

“Well, I was convinced. My’ mind was 

‘leaky pail.’ I started in at once to 
take my memory efficient, taking up a 
memory training course which claimed to 
ruprove a man’s mémory in one evening. 
What you call my good fortune today I 
cttribute solely to my exchanging a ‘leaky 


| exten you won’t think I’m con- 





pail’ for a mind that retains the things I 
want to remember.” 


* ¢ * &¢ ¢ 


Powers’ story set me thinking. What 
kind of a memory did I have? It was much 
the same as that of other people, I sup- 
posed. Certainly it never occurred to me 
that it was possible or even desirable to 
improve it as I assumed that a good mem- 
ory was a sort of natural gift. Like most 
of us, when I wanted to remember some- 
thing particularly I wrote it down on a 
memorandum pad or in a pocket note book. 
Even then I would sometimes forget to 
look at my reminder, I had been embar- 
rassed—as who has not been?—by being 
obliged to ask some man whom I. previously 
had met what his name was, after vainly 
groping through my mind for it, so as to 
be able to introduce him to others. 

I began to observe myself more closely 
in my daily work. The frequency with 
which I had to refer to records or business 
papers concerning things that at some pre- 
vious time had come under my particular 
notice amazed me. he men around me 
who were doing about the same work as 
myself were no different than I in this 
regard. And this thought gave new sig- 
nificance to the fact that I had been per- 
forming practically the same subordinate 
duties at exactly the same salary for some 
three years. I couldn’t dodge the fact that 
my mind as well as most other people’s, 
literally limped along on crutches, because 
it could not retain names, faces, facts and 
figures. 


The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I 
began to think about the subject from all 
angles as it affected our business. I real- 
ized that probably hundreds of sales had 
been lost because the salesman forgot some 
selling seeet that would have closed the 
order. Many decisions involving thousands 
of dollars had been made unwisely because 
the man responsible didn’t remember all 
the facts bearing on the situation and thus 
used poor judgment. There are no greater 
words in the English language descriptive 
of business inefficiency than the two little 
words, “I forgot.” 


I had reached my decision. On the rec- 
ommendation of Powers, I got in touch 
at once with the Independent Corporation 
which shortly before had published the 
David M. Roth Method of Memory Train- 
ing. And then came the surprise of my 
life. In the very. first lesson of the course 
I found the key to a good memory. With- 
in thirty minutes after I had opened the 
book the secret that I had been in need of 
all my life was mine. Mr. Roth has boiled 
down the principles perfecting the memory 
so that the method can almost be grasped 
at a glance. And the farther you follow 
the method the more accurate and reliable 
your memory becomes. Within an hour 
I found I could easily memorize a list of 
100 words and call them off backward and 
forward without a mistake. Instead of 
study the whole thing seemed like a fas- 
cinating game. I discovered that the art 
of remembering had been reduced by Mr. 
Roth to the simplest method imaginable— 
it required almost nothing but to read the 
lessons! 

The rest of my story is not an unusual 
one among American business men who 


have realized the value of a reliable trained 
memory. My income today is close to 

30,000. It will reach that figure at the 
beginning of our next fiscal year. And two 
years ago I scarcely made what I now think 
of as a decent living. I can never be 
thankful enough that I mended that “leaky 
pail” and discovered the enormous possi- 
bilities of a really good memory. 


Send No 
Money 


Mr. Roth’s fee for 
personal instruction 
to classes limited to 
50 members is $1,000. 
But in order to se- 
cure nation-wide dis- 
tribution for the 
Roth Memory Mail 
Course in a_ single 
season the publishers 
have put the price at 
only five dollars, a 
lower figure than any 








David M. Roth 


course of its kind 
has ever been sold os 2 Mr. Roth first 
before, and it con- determined to exchange 





























































































































tains the very same 
material in perma- 
nent form as is given 
in the personal $1,000 
course, 


So confident is the 
Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers 
of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you 
have an opportunity 
to see in your own 
home how easy it is 
to double, yes triple, 
the powers of your 
memory, and how 
easily you can ac- 
qvire the secret of a 
good memory in one 
evening that they are 
willing to send the 
course on free ex: 
amination. 


Don’t send any 
money. Merely mail 
the coupon or write 
a letter and the com- 
plete course will be 


sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
not entirely satisfied send 





his leaky mind for one 
that would retain any- 
thing he wanted it to, 
it was because he found 
his memory to be prob- 
ably poorer than that of 
any man he knew, ‘He 
could remember a 
man’s name 20 seconds. 
He forgot so many things 
that he was convinced he 
could never succeed until 
he learned to remember. 
Today there are over ten 
thousand people in the 
United States whom Mr. 
Roth has met at different 
times—most of them only 
once—whom he can instant- 
ly name on sight, Mr. Roth 
can and has hundreds of 
times at dinners and lec- 
tures asked fifty or sixty 
men he has never met to 
tell him 


not 


their names, 
4 telent 





a 

numbers and then after 
turning his back while 
they changed seats, has 
picked each one out by 
name, told him his tele- 
phone number and busi- 
ness connection, 








If you are 
it back any time 


within five days after you receive it and you 


will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





of seven lessons, 
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Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
I will either remail the 


Course to you within five days after its re- 
ceipt or send you $5. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manafacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 





Coats, Capes Sewite and Muffs 


In All The Fashionable Furs 


126 West 42nd Street 
] NEW YORK /[ 


























| METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


ae offers a two and one-half years course of training. 





Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 

Minimum age 18 years. Requirement., at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month, 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an idea 
place to live in. 


As aswar measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months, Every 
young woman who enters a training school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 
pair of trained hands for service “Over There.” 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, ona spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. ° 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency, S classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent factlities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 














Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-third year began September 2sth, 1918. 
For Catalogue, address Tue Dean or Stupents. 
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and professional courses are offered by corre- 


The University of Chicago 
Division 6. 


. Chicago, Ill, 


























HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the English Department of the 
Stuyvesant High School, where nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to 
teachers of Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, 
Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. Sending for it will not place you under 


any obligation. Address The Independent, 119 West 40th St., New York. 




















WHEN I SPOKE FOR 
AMERICA IN ROME 


(Continued from page 125) 

script in English and spoke in a clear, 
self-contained voice, tho I was told it was 
the first public speech he ever made. Sena- 
tor George Lourand, Deputy from the L[el- 
gian Parliament, followed him, then Henri 
Simon, Minister of Colonies for France, 
then myself, representing the United 
States; and then Premier Orlando for 
Italy. As each one of us finished our ad- 
dress, the band played the national air and 
the whole audience rose and checred. I am 
frank to admit that I felt some trepidation 
in appearing on such an occasion with 
these high dignitaries. But I remembered 
that there was nothing that the ancient 
Romans considered a higher honor than to 
be a Roman citizen and I knew there was 
no greater honor in these days than to be 
a sovereign American citizen. So I tried to 
present my country’s cause in this world 
drama as any freeman of a great republic 
ought to do. I must confess that I never 
expected to begin a speech with “My lords 
and gentlemen” as I did at a dinner given 
Judge Wadhams and myself in the English 
Parliament a few weeks before. But to 
commence an address with “Your Royal 
Highnesses, Your Excellencies, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” seemed an even more incon- 
gruous thing for an American to do. How- 
ever, that was the etiquet of the occasion 
and I did in Rome as the Romans do. As 
my entire speech has’never been published 
in English, perhaps the readers of The In- 
dependent would like to hear what I did 
say, seeing that I was speaking for them 
and their fellow countrymen. So far as I 
can recollect these are my words: 


Your Royal Highnesses, Your Excellencies, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sensible of the 
honor and privilege of being permitted to speak 
here this evening as an American citizen in the 
presence of this distinguished international as- 
semblage. Were it not for the fact that I am 
unable to address you in the Latin or the Ital- 
ian tongue, I would feel very much at home, 
for I come from New York, the largest Italian 
city in the world. 

On this third anniversary of the entrance of 
Italy into the war I would. assure you that the 
American people have watched with pride and 
admiration the superb valor of the Italian army 
on the battlefields and the unstinted efforts and 
heroic sacrifices of the Italian people at home. 

m this very evening our newly formed Italy- 
America Society of New York is holding its 
first open meeting in the largest auditorium in 
New York—nearly as large as this—in honor of 
Italy and the part she is so nobly playing for 
human freedom. We rejoice that the Italo- 
American Union of Rome under the presidency 
of Senator Ruffini is organized to do for us in 
Italy a similar work to what the Italy-America 
Society is trying to do for you in America. 

The United States, we Americans are proud to 
remember, was discovered by Italy, colonized and 
nurtured by England and established by the 
aid of France. Now after more than one hun- 
dred years we are a populous, prosperous and 
happy nation with the blood of all the peoples 
of the earth flowing in our veins. The United 
States is in fact the world in miniature. The 
United States is a demonstration—perhaps this 
is our greatest contribution to civilization—that 
all the peoples of the earth can come and live 
in unity and peace under one form of govern- 
ment, in which the rights of each are guaran- 
teed 4 all and the rights of all are guaranteed 

eac 

Our great democratic President, Woodrow 
Wilson, has told the world in clear and unmis- 
takable terms the reasons why we are waging 
this war. They may be reduced to two: First, 
to make the world safe to live in for those na- 
tions who wish to work out their own destiny 
unmolested and to enjoy the fruits of se'f- 
gover t, and d, to help set up a new 
world order after the war is won, in which 
the principle of codperation shall be substituted 
for competition in international affairs. 

Make no mistake. These aims are no rhetorical 
aspirations of a visionary statesman. They ar- 
ticulate the most sacred and fundamental prin- 
ciples of American history. They will be enthu- 
siastically supported by the united sentiment 
and power of over 100,000,000 freeborn men and 
women, 5 

The United States stands to gain nothing in 
a material sense from this war. Our losses in 
men money will be complete. We want 
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nothing at the Peace Conference either from 
our enemies or our allies. But we will gladly 
— every man and every dollar we possess 

to inaugurate a new reign of justice and de- 
mocracy on earth. 

The American people are absolutely united in 
the belief that this is the most important war 
they ever waged. We have finally come to real- 
ize that we are now facing the most fateful 
crisis in our history. 

We might have lost our Revolutionary War 
in 1776 and we should now in no worse 
plight than our friends and neighbors, the free 
and happy Canadians, find themselves. We North- 
erners might have lost our great Civil War of 
1861-65, but we should doubtless have suffered 
little more than to have such Southerners as 
our beloved Ambassador, Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, in control of North America. But if we 
lose this war, we see before us the fate of Bel- 
gium. An inescapable issue now confronts the 
United States and, we believe, the world. There 
is only one certain thing that is going to happen 
when this war is over. And that is that things 
are not going to be the same then as they were 
before the war began or are now. Whether they 
will be better or worse depends on whether we 
achieve victory or not, and that in turn de- 
pends on our courage, our vision and our sted- 
fastness. Our ex-President, Mr. Roosevelt, was 
probably right when he said not long ago, ““When 
this war is over no halfway measures will avail. 
The issue before the world is Utopia or Hell.” 
If then we make an inconclusive peace, if we 
learn nothing from this war, if we sink back 
into the old days of mutual hate, suspicion and 
intrigue, if we permit to continue secret diplo- 
macy, economic exploitation and the mad rivalry 
in armaments, then we will have sown the seeds 
for another and perhaps greater conflagration 
than this. 

If, however, we win the war and set up a 
friendly society of nations in which reason shall 
be enthroned on earth thru legislative, judicial 
and executive functions and all backed up by 
every available human sanction, moral, economic 
and military, then for the first time in history 
we shall have taken the first real step toward 
that golden day that is surely coming when, as 
Victor Hugo prophesied, the only battlefield will 
be the market opening to commerce, and the 
mind opening to new ideas. 

conclusion permit me to quote from the 
fraternal greeting of our President to the Ital- 
ian people on this anniversary which we are 
celebrating tonight. Says Woodrow Wilson: “I 
am sure that I am speaking for the people of 
the United States in sending to the Italian peo- 
ple warm fraternal greetings upon this the an- 
niversary of the entrance of Italy into this 
great war in which there is being fought out 
once for all the irrepressible conflict between 
free self-government and the dictation of force. 
The people of the United States have looked 
with profound interest and sympathy upon the 
efforts and sacrifices of the Italian people, are 
deeply and sincerely interested in the present 

future security of Italy and are glad to 
find themselves associated with a people to 
whom they are bound by so many personal and 
intimate ties in the struggle whose object is 
liberation, freedom, the rights of men and na- 
tions to live their own lives and determine their 
fortunes, the rights of the weak as well as of 
the strong and the maintenance of justice by 
the irresistible force of free nations leagued to- 
gether in the defense of mankind with ever- 
increasing resolution and force. We shall con- 
tinue to stand together in this sacred common 
cause. America salutes the gallant Kingdom of 
Italy and bids her Godspeed.” 


After Premier Orlando had made an im- 
passioned address which brought the audi- 
ence many times to its feet, Colonel M. R. 
Stefinik, the commander of the Czecho- 
Slovak troops who had just joined the Ital- 
ian army and from whom the Italian people 
that afternoon had received manifestations 
of homage, spoke in French, and then the 
speech making concluded with a brief ad- 
dress by Signor Lorenzoni on “Italy Un- 
redeemed.” The meeting closed with the 
rendering of the famous international an- 
them by Verdi arranged for orchestra, chor- 
us, and tenor solo in which the maestro has 
interwoven the American, English, French 
and Italian hymns. As Verdi was the great- 
ext of all Italy’s composers and as his an- 
them seemed almost to have been composed 
for the occasion, the meeting ended in a 
wiid delirium of patriotism. I suppose this) =" 
celebration is by all odds the most im- 
portant and spectacular patriotic gathering 
that has taken place in any nation since the 
war began. If I had been a mere auditor 
there it would have been an unforgetable 
occasion, but being a principal and repre- 
senting my country, it must ever remain 
one of the most memorable days of my life. 
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THE CHOICE OF A 
NATIONAL FLOWER 


(Continued from page 132) 

To civilization 

Makes her wilt and then droop in a manner 
quite meek, 


Here’s a candidate modest. 

You'll think quite the oddest, 

That it’s ne’er been suggested, we greatly la- 
ment. 

Uncle Sam sure must love ’em 

He has so many of ’em 

*Tis the common Red Clover we beg to present. 


Considered artistic 

E’en by ultra cubistic, 

It fulfils all your rules, and it goes ’em one 

more. 

For our friends the agrarian 

Term it utilitarian. 

Can you beat it? American right to the core! 
Mrs. RutH H. Frost 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


The sunflower, introduced into fashion- 
able society by the exclusive esthetes of 
the eighties, has become the emblem of 
democracy and political equality : 


The flower I would propose for this honor 
is the most democratic of plants. It requires no 
coddling nor coaxing to induce it to grow, but 
makes itself at home in almost any surround- 
ings. In shady copswood, in open fields and 
meadows, along the borders of dusty roadsides, 
in hedgerows and in waste places, it blooms 
freely and brightens the landscape with its pres- 
ence, but never seeks to overrun and destroy, 
like the militaristic weeds that invade our fields 
and gardens, nor drives the native plant popu- 
lation from its home in the wild. It does not 
wear the purple robe of kings nor deck itself in 
the flaming red of bloody war and the consum- 
ing torch of the invader, but wears the livery 
of the golden sunshine, while its brightness calls 
to mind no fiercer flame than the peaceful 
glow of the domestic hearth. And its face is al- 
ways turned to the light, as the face of our 
country, let us hope, will always be turned 
toward the light of liberty, of justice, and of 
humanity. It is hardly necessary, now, to say 
that the plant alluded to is the sunflower. 

E.izA FRANCES ANDREWS 

Rome, Georgia 


When the question of our avian emblem 
was under discussion, Benjamin Franklin 
urged the adoption of the useful and do- 
mesticated turkey instead of the wild and 
rapacious eagle. So now we hear the apple 
blassom as well as the clover and sunflower 
advocated on utilitarian grounds as against 
such pestiferous weeds as the goldenrod 
and morning glory. 


The July call for contributions for your mag- 
azine concerning the national flower comes like 
a refreshing breeze from the South after intol- 
erable heat. Even for a few moments to turn 
the thoughts to “God’s Out cf Doors’ and 
breathe the perfume of flowers and in imagin- 
ation review the floral procession of the year 
is like water in the desert. Just think of being 
able to find an article at this time breathing of 
peace and beauty! 

Twenty-six states have chosen floral emblems 
by legislation. Six states have accepted the 
choice of the school children, and six have been 
chosen by common consent, mainly thru the 
work of the club women. Ten states have either 
made no choice or if any has been made there 
is no legal authority back of the selection. 

What flowers have the states chosen? Colum- 
bine, Orange Blossoms, Sunflower, Carnation 
are in the list. The modest Red Clover and the 
flaunting Trumpet Flower represent Vermont 
and Kentucky. Violet and Daisy, Rose and Sego 
Lily are on the list. The Oregon Grape Blossom 
and the Golden Poppy represent the flowers of 
two of our Western states. The spiney Cactus 
with its wonderful display of bloom has been 
chosen by two of the Southern states. Count- 
ing the Cactus four times two states have chosen 
the same flower. Ohio and Indiana are repre- 
sented by the Carnation, altho Indiana makes 
no specification of color. Ohio chose the red 
earnation in loving remembrance of her mar- 
tyred President, McKinley. The goldenrod is 
the state flower of Nebraska, and Tennessee 
makes choice of the same flower tho without 
legislative sanction. Michigan and Arkansas 
have selected the flower that appeals most 
strongly to the writer—the apple blossom. 

Why should we seek further for a national 
flower? The Apple Blossoms speak of home, of 
spring, of happiness and thrift. The old apple 
orchard of childhood joy comes before our vision 
with its promise of luscious fruitage, and we 
feel contentment creeping into our weary 
hearts. While the blooms of the apple tree are 
not available during a long season, neither are 
the. other state flowers, and few of thefh bear 

















Don’t say that it cannot be done— r 
Bell said that,thcre would have aH no mm At 
pt ange shown ovcr 375,000 deaf persons that — 

hear distinctly and have thousands of grate- 
because I ay in 


ful letters from them, mainly 
them what I now say to you—“My company 

not want acent from you until you know 7 Ae the 
Acousticon will mz!ze you hear.” 


charges inconspicuous 
191 8 + Acousticon 
“ie ha DEE) Bar 


10m it on restore ee 
hearing. And it will have cost you nothing to try 
—not a cent. Since the perfecting of our new 1918 
‘Acousticon—it is smaller, better, and justasstrong 
as ever. 


eat t ACOUSTI po dupitcnted "Bo 20 
features which, anne be duplicated 


aye, on in the past, send f gu trie ‘ial 
today and convince ce yourselt—you 
posi Aagross ‘r = personally if you pecan. 


General Pracensy 3 ‘1320 Candler 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Birks Bldg. 


CHICKENS ICK? Roup, Colds, ape. 
Bowel Complai 
Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75¢ pee 
paid with 5 book og a free. 

GEO. H. LEE Co., Omaha, Neb 

















, Personal Help 
\ for the Married 


Frank, straight-from-the-shoulder 
discussion of martiage difficulties 
and their solution. Greatest book 
on sex and its relation to married 
happiness ever written. A clean 
helpful book every married and 
marriageable man and woman 
should have. 
Cloth, $1.35. Morocco grain, 
The S.A. Mullikin Go. 
tikin 
Dept. 520 Marietta, Ohio 





Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make good 
money each month sell- 
ing The Boys’ Magazine. 
es splendid business 
experience of great value 
later on in life. 

Write us today for 5 copies. 
Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 





promise of such abundant fruitage. Florida 


Dept. A37 Smethport, Pa. 
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looks forward to the promise of the orange 
biossom, not only in the blushing bride but in 
the golden fruit. Delaware has chosen for her 
state flower the peach blossom with the hope 
of ripened fruit, and Oregon looks to a time 
of grapes, but all the other flowers are chil- 
diren of a few days, holding a promise of the 
resurrection when Nature calls them forth 
again. FLORENCE CARPENTER BROWN. 

Oxford, Ohio : 

The laurel, like the columbine, has the 
backing of powerful organizations : 

The laurel, Kalmia latifolia, seems to have 
first place in the nation’s nosegay. It is well 
known from the Canadian Rockies to the Gulf 
of Mexico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
It grows on the barren hillside, it blossoms in 
the fragrant meadow, and its pink blossoms 
shed a rosy glow in the somber forest; with its 
glossy leaves we make garlands for our Christ- 
mas halls and its graceful blossoms decorate 
our spring gardens. It has long been used for 
the victor’s crown. It hus been endorsed by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Congress has 
been petitioned to adopt it as our national em- 
blem. What more. beautiful tribute could. the 
nation pay to womanhood, than to give the 
laurel crown to her who has given her choicest 
flowers at the nation’s call? 

Mrs, S. W. CocHRAN 

Lambertville, New Jersey 


The daisy in the present referendum 
stands as high as the columbine: 


Permit me to nominate the daisy: found 
everywhere, in bloom from early spring until 
autumn late; known to every person young and 
old; sought and found by children with joyous 
acclaim; emblematic of purity, of innocence 
and constancy; and for decorative purposes oan 
be used in many ways. 

Putty ROETTINGER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Then follow a bunch of dark horses, each 
with its enthusiastic backer; but we have 
room for only a few of them: 


The pansy is a universal favorite, especially 
loved by men and little children. It is easily 
grown, There are none sd poor they cannot call 
it their own. It is beautiful, and of infinite 
variety even as we are. It has a longer season 
of bloom than most flowers. It’ would be in 
bloom on Memorial Day, the Hourth of July, 
and often on Thanksgiving Day, while pot 
zrown plants will bloom at other seasons. It is 
fragrant, not a flaunting perfume, but rather 
a coy, subtle sweetness to be sought after by 
those who love it. It is decorative; is largely 
used in conventional design; and is readily rec- 
ognized. It makes a lovely artificial flower. Its 
significance is unsurpassed. The derivation of 
the word is from penser, to think, Latin pen- 
sare, to weigh, which reminds us to be thought- 
ful and to weigh our thoughts. 


JESSIE CLOSE. 
Cato, New York 


I desire to enter the morning glory as a con- 
testant in the race and give the following rea- 
sons for its adoption: 

It is a native of the United States and grows 
wild from Maine to California. It blooms from 
July to October, covering at least three of our 
national holidays. It is easily cultivated in gar- 
dens or lawns and is quite decorative for porches 
and trellises. It grows rapidly but is not a 
weed or noxious plant. While the flower is 
rather too frail for floral decorations, it is dis- 
tinct and graceful in form, varied and delicate 
in color, and with the foliage lends itself read- 
ily to painting and embroidery. As far as I 
know it has never been used by any other people 
as their emblem, nor does it resemble any other 
national flower. The name morning glory shows 
our nation to have the freshness and glory of 
perenrial youth. The last and chief reason—it 
has our national colors, red, whie and blue. 

Mrs. A. B. CULBERTSON 

Shelbina, Missouri 


I come for the coreopsis. It belongs to the 
family Compdésitz. Yellow is the predominating 
color in all of the fourteen varieties. It grows 
in nearly every section of the United States, and 
all the kinds are of easiest culture. There are 
annuals and perennials; the latter are hardy 
border plants. It blooms freely with little care, 
all are showy plants and are in flower till late 
in the autumn. 

Epirn ALLEN PuHELrs, Librarian 

Tyler, Texas 


In place of either goldenrod or columbine I 
nominate the aster, This beautiful, highly dec- 
orative flower comes in the national colors, red, 
white and blue (with all shades between red 
and blue) ; is found in every state in the Union; 
is seldom, if ever, regarded as a weed; is uni- 
versally known and admired; harms no one; 
comprizes seventy-two different species; is 
in no danger of extermination however freely 
used, and is available from July to October or 
November. Like the goldenrod it is a com- 
posite, and its name—aster—signifies a star. 
Henry Ovpys 
Silver Springs, Maryland 



















“Are You Using the Right Oil?” 


Inferior oils play the mischief with sewing machines. 


dirt and lint in the delicate bearings. 


brands of oil to sell- 


3-in-One 


many dollars in repair bills. 
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As you value your machine, don’t se 
them! Repair-men sometimes ‘‘knock’’ 3-in-Onc because they have their own 


The Universal Oil for 
ALL Sewing Machines 


3-in-One is light enough to flow to the bottom of the deepest bearing, reliev- 
ing immediatcly every hidden point of friction. 
viscosity, or ‘‘body,’’ to remain in the mechanism. 
more service than any other sewing machine oil. | 

3-in-One is just a pure oil compound that never gums—never dries out. 
Instead of gathering dirt, it really works all dirt out of the bearings.” 
the entire mechanism clean, bright and free from harmful friction 


Oil the treadle, hand-wheel and shuttle with good, pure 3-in-One. 
watch your machine rua! 
case with 3-in-One—this preserves tie 
wood and brings out the beauty of the 
grain. 
parts—it prevents rust and tarnish. 

3-in-One is sold at all stores, in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans and 15c, 25¢ and 50c 
bottles. 


A liberal 


3-in-One Oil and Dic- 
tionary of Uses free for the asking. 


'4 Three-in-One OilCo. ¢ 
} Ky 165 US. Broadway, New York * 





They collect dust, 





And it has the necessary 
It wears longer and does 


KXeeps 
Saves 
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Polish the 


Use 3-in-One on all nickeled 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 











§ HaroldLachman Co, Dept. 2487, 12 N. Michigan Av. 
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Frank, honest, helpful advice. 


ma How towrite, whatto write, 
Gag vii ihcteto scl 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 

jurn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
z Play -Writing, Photoplay 
‘ a Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein  aily by Dr.:J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Real teaching. 
{ One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
larti written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
(calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
land mother, is averaging over $75 «a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
. they are ly recc ding our courses. 


; Jicompleting her first course. Another, a busy wife 





ik ‘We publish The Writer's Library.” We also publish The 
u { | (Writer sive ~ 
the 


"se Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated-tatalogue free 


» Dep't. 304, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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7% to 8% 
Buy Now for January 
Delivery 


_ A choice variety of investments 
in $100, $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions, secured by essential. indus- 
tries are available at this time. 
hey were withheld from market 
during the Fourth Liberty Loan 
campaign. 

You can take advantage of the 
present high rate market and 
make reservations of these unusu- 
ally attractive investments enow. 
Delivery and payment may be 
made any time up to and includ- 
ing the first of January. 


Ask for circular No, 1016AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) + 









































Big Insurance WY 
Companies Invest in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Business necessities and safe- 
guarding laws impose a double 
obligation on insurance company 


investments. That Iowa First Farm 
Mortgages and Bonds are consid- 
ered desirable by them proves the 
Safety and substantial return of 
this form of investment. 


_Send for “Iowa Investment”—a booklet 
giving complete and papenelly investi- 


ated iafoemetion ghost yo irst Farm 
ortgages owa t t 
Bonds and Tax Wes Manieinel Bonds. 
Partial payment plan for 
bonds of $50 to $1,000 
denominat.uns. 

BANKERS 

MORTGAGE 

COMPANY 


Capital $2,000,000.00 
Dept. 1557 Des Moines, lowa 











DIVIDENDS 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending September 
30, 1918, will be paid October 31, 1918, to stock- 
Lolders of record as of October 4, 1918. 

H. F, BAETZ, Treasurer, 
New York, September 25, 1918, 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 17. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 51. 
The Board of Directors will meet on October 
31, 1918, and declare the regular quarterly divi- 
dends to that date of $1.50 per share upon the 
full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 
mailed November 15, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., October 31, 1918, 

The transfer books will not close, 
D. H, FOOTE, Secre ° 
San Francisco, California, October 10, m8. 





FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
October 15, 1918. 

The regular quarterly dividend of One and 
One-Half Per Cent. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid November 
Ist, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 19th, 1918, Transfer books 
will not close. 


PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 





GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WIRES 


A Talk to Investors 
BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


upon which the Government would 
operate the properties of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
of particular interest because of the sim- 
plicity of the problem as compared with 
that of the railroads now controlled by the 
Government. In the case of the telephone 
companies the negotiations were simplified 
because of the fact that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is a 
great holding corporation whose manage- 
ment has maintained a conservative and 
constructive policy which has spelled suc- 
cess. So, in dealing with the wire com- 
panies the Government has dealt with a 
small and compact group while in the rail- 
road negotiations there had to be considered 
nearly three thousand railroad corpora- 
tions operating 397,000 miles of railways. 
The telephone situation is interesting be- 
cause of the fact that the stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has been regarded as the premier pub- 
lie utility stock and a favorite investment 
for women and retired ,business men. Ac- 
cording to its reports the Company had 
on December 31 last 86,599 stockholders, 
not including employees who were purchas- 
ing stock on the partial payment plan. The 
demand for the stock is proven by the fact 
that the figure cited had shown an increase 
of 16.044 during the year, of the share- 
holders, 77,258 held less than 100 shares 
each while 18 individuals held 5000 shares 
or more. Of the holders of less than 100 
shares, 21,683 held 5 shares or less each 
and 59,280 held 25 shares or less each. 
The company’s capitalization consists of 
$435,641,200 stock on which dividends at 
the rate of 8 per cent have been paid since 
1907. This stock has sold in recent years as 
high as 134 and as low as 90%, which is the 


Tw recent announcement of the terms 


low figure for this year and was reached 


in August. Since then the stock has stead- 
ily risen as investors began to be reassured 
of its intrinsic value, and at this writing 
is selling at 107. For the $435,641,200 stock 
there has been paid into the company’s 
treasury the sum of $470,613,540, the ex- 
cess of $34,972,340 representing the pre- 
mium which investors have been willing to 
pay for the stock and which, of course, com- 
prizes a part of the corporate surplus. The 
bonded debt consists of two large issues of 
collateral trust bonds aggregating $157,195,- 
500 and several other issues aggregating 
$25,988,800. Thus there are $183,184,300 
bonds against $435,641,200 stock. This fur- 
ther shows that the company has a pre- 
dominance of partnership interest rather 
than creditors, which makes for financial 
soundness. 

The company’s balance sheet shows that 
it had total assets of $1,198,863,232, of 
which $262,005,159 is surplus. In eighteen 
years the company has made plant addi- 
tions totalling the enormous sum of $914,- 
648,400. The properties are being fully 
muintained out of revenues and in 1917 
there was spent $94,071,000 out of curre:t 
revenue for maintenance and depreciation. 
For depreciation of plant there was expend- 
ed $52,919,000, an average of 5.5 per cent 
of the cost of the plant. There was dis- 
carded plant originally costing $43,000,000 
on account of its condition and replaced or 
sold, as compared with $44,000,000 in 1916. 
Plans for new construction in 1917 amount- 
ed to $90,000,000, but the actual additions 
amounted to over $118,000,000, which was 
larger than the provision for any previous 
year by fifty per cent. :~ 


On July 23, President Wilson signed a 
proclamation by which all of the telephone 
and telegraph systems of this country came 
under Federal control on the 31st of that 
month, so to remain for the duration of 
the war and to be directed by the Post- 
master General. 

According to the proclamation the gen- 
eral conduct of the business of the wire 
companies was not to be disturbed altho 
it was under the direct supervision of the 
Postmaster General. Regular dividends on 
stock and maturing interest on bonds and 
debentures could be paid when due unless 
otherwise ordered by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who likewise has control over all finan- 
cial matters involving extensions or renew- 
als of bonds, notes or other obligations. 

As to the recent announcement of the 
terms of Federal control of the principal 
wire company, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Theodore N. Vail, the 
president, stated that there had been ex- 
tanded conferences between the representa- 
tives of the Postmaster General and the 
company in order that there might be no 
misunderstandings. President Vail stated 
that thruout the negotiations the represent- 
atives of his company found nothing but 
helpfulness. As they asked no more than 
they thought they should be paid for the 
use of their property “they found an intent 
and desire to pay all that ought to be paid.” 

Some of the principles established were: 
(1) That any compensation fixed was to 
be considered as compensation for an emer- 
gency period and not as a basis for prop- 
erty valuation. (2) The property was to 
be operated relatively as equal as it had 
been in the past and be fully maintained 
so that it could be turned back to the com- 
pany in as good condition as when received. 
(3) Employees’ pension and insurance 
funds were to be continued. (4) All taxes 
to be paid by the Government or reimbursed 
to the company if paid by it. (5) Interest 
and amortization charges on all bonds of 
the Bell system were to be paid, as well 
as dividends at the existing rate upon the 
stock then outstanding. (6) The company’s 
surplus was to be invested in the property. 
but surplus from operation, after all 
chargés and depreciation, may be invested 
by the Postmaster General. (7) If securi- 
ties can be issued at fair terms the Bell 
system will issue them, but the nominal 
value of the securities must not exceed 80 
per cent of the amount expended in prop- 
erty. Provision was made for the financing 
of extensions by the Government if this 
was found necessary. 

It was obvious that on such a fair, 
straightforward announcement of policy the 
price of this stock, which was for years re- 
garded as an issue of the first rank, should 
respond to speculative demand. At the low 
price of 90§ the return figuring on an 8 
per cent dividend was 8.88 per cent, while 
at the present price of 107 the return is 
nearly 7.50 per cent. It is essentially a 
stock which would be benefited by peace 
because the great profits which the company 
can make are dependent upon commercial 
prosperity. 

This article is not intended as an argu- 
ment as to why people should buy this 
stock for a rise because it has never been 
my practise to make forecasts of that na- 
ture. The object is to give the many thou- 
sands of holders of American Telephone and 
Telegraph stock, some of whom are readers 
of this publication, a word of encourage- 
ment with respect to their investment. 
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PUTTING TWO AND TWO 
TOGETHER 


(Continued from page 121) 

that, as a result of the time spent by many 
of these men in the open-air life of the 
army and navy, there will have been devel- 
oped in them a feeling of distaste at the 
thought of returning to indoor occupations; 
they will have become so imbued with the 
spirit of the open that their first thought 
will be toward the possibility of a life out- 
doors. 

The plan is not only to give these men 
the opportunity they are seeking—the op- 
portunity to acquire a home of their own— 
but also intelligently to direct the efforts 


of many thousands of other men who are} == 


merely “looking for a job.” 

Here then is where the two and two 
are put together—the unproductive land 
awaiting the labor of man to make it fit to 
produce abundantly, and the returned sol- 
dier who is looking for a home or for work. 

It may take several years for the indus- 
trial institutions of the country to adjust 
themselves to the sudden influx of millions 
of soldiers and munition workers into the 
ranks of those seeking employment. Unless 
provision is made to prevent this by offer- 
ing useful and remunerative employment on 
public works, great suffering will result. 
The reclamation work is peculiarly adapted 
to relieve this situation, as it will afford 
immediate employment to large numbers of 
people at work which will add to the per- 
manent wealth of the country and the cost 
of which eventually will be returned to the 
treasury by the beneficiaries. 

And let it be understood at the outset 
that the plan does not contemplate charity. 
To the men who want work and the men 
who want homes will be given the oppor- 
tunity, at a fair wage and under the super- 
vision of the Government, to build dams 
and cana!s, to blow stumps and clear brush, 
to eexsteuct drainage ditches. Then will 
come the work of leyeling and breaking the 
land, of building houses and barns, of erect- 
ing fences, constructing roads, and per- 
forming all the necessary work of making 
the site of a future community a suitable 
place in which to live. And while these 
men are bringing about this transformation, 
they are being paid by the Government 
and at the same time earning an equity in 
their future homes, to be paid for in long 
time payments covering a period of thirty 
or forty years. 

This briefly is the general plan, the de- 
tails of which must be worked out to the 
last item before our fighting men begin to 
crowd our ports on their return. 

With the country as a whole practically 
united in support of the proposition, there 
is every hope that when the data now being 
assembled by the new organization, cover- 
ing the location, acquisition, and reclama- 
tion of these 300,000 square miles of un- 
productive land, have been digested and 
presented to Congress, funds will unhesi- 
tatingly be made available to enable the 
Interior Department, thru the Reclamation 
Service, to bring the fighting man and the 
land together and turn America’s No Man’s 
Land into another Garden of Eden. 








Fritz’s two biggest war-surprizes: The 
Tanks and the Yanks.—Passing Show. 


Germany has built three new bridges 
across the Rhine. Do coming events cast 
their shadows behind?—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


“He’s a remarkable man.” 

“In what way?’ 

“He admits that the people running the 
wer know more about it than he does.— 
Le Rire, Paris. 
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The Reason Why 


WE often are asked why the first mortgage serial bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan, are selling on a 6% basis in spite 
of the competition of other securities bearing a higher rate of interest. 


The answer is very simple: The bonds we offer are selling on a 
6% basis because they are worth it, Each issue is secured by a first 
mortgage lien on high grade income-producing property, with an 
ample margin of security, and is paid off serially, year by year, out 
of the earnings of the property. 


These bonds yield a higher net return than other securities of equal 
safety. They are safer than other securities yielding 6% or more. 
This is the reason for the continued popular demand for the first 
mortgage 6% bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan, 


This demand comes from that great class of investors who require: 


Complete and unquestioned safety; 

Prompt payment of principal and interest in cash; 
Freedom from worry and care; 

Absence of market fluctuation in value; 

A reasonable rate of interest; 

Thorough-going service. 


Every investor should post himself on the merits of these sound 
and popular securities, end on the reasons for the record of this 
House—36 years without loss to any investor. All this is explained 
in our booklets, “Safety and 6%.” Call or write for this booklet, 
together with our current investment list. Ask for 


Circular No, K-812 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 





= 
= Established 1882 Incorporated 
=> NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIs SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bldg Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg, 





Thirty-six years without loss to any investor 
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| ANNUITIES 








of its Annuity Service, without obligation. 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHO NEED THEM 


Write the National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont for a description 

















CHARTERED 1853 








OF NEW YORK 


45-47 WALL STREET 


R, 
Y OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 








CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 








UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,207,995.67 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
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MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 





How Big Men Make Money 


O you know how America’s mil- 

lionaires made their money? How 

they made their investments, what 
policies, principles and methods they 
followed in their business and personal 
life are clearly set forth in MEN WHO 
ARE-MAKING AMERICA. 


The fifty biggest financiers, bankers 
and business men tell you in their own 
words their secrets of success in this 
volume. 


They show the essential qualities which 
every man and woman should cultivate 
to attain his desired goal. And they 
illustrate these points from their prac- 
tical experience. 


There is real help and inspiration in 
every page of this book for those who 
are ambitious. The introduction alone, 
in which the fundamental factors of 
success are summarized, is worth the 
price of the book. 


If you strive for personal or financial] 


achievement you need this volume, 
Send for it on gay today and des 
cide for yourself how these Men Who 


Are Making America can help you. 


Read the Stories of These Men 


John D. Archbold Otto H. Kahn 

4. Ogden Armour Minor C. Keith 
George F. Baker Darwin P. Kingsley 
Alfred C. Bedford Cyrus H. McCormick 
Alex. Graham Bell J. P. Morgan 


Andrew Carnegie Wm. H. Nichols 


Henry P. Davison John H. Patterson 
Capt. Robt. Dollar 3e0. Perkins 
Wm. L. Douglat Geo, M. Reynolds 
James B. Duke John D. Rockefeller 
T. Coleman duPont Julius Rosenwald 


George Eastman John D. Ryan 
as A. Edison Jacob H. Schiff 
Jas. A. Farrell Chas. M. Schwab 
Henry Ford John J. Shedd 
Jas. B. Forgan Edward C. Simmons 
Henry C. Frick James Speyer 
Elbert H. Gary James Stillman 
Wm. A. Gaston Theodore N. Vail 
W. Goethals Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Danie! ‘Guggenheim Frank A. Vanderlip 


John Hays Hammond Paul M. Warburg 
August Hecksher John N. Willys 

A. Barton Hepburn Thos. E. Wilson 
Samuel Insull F. W. Woolworth 
Send no Money—Just the Coupon 


Fill out and mail the coupon below. This brings 
the book to you for five days’ free examination 
without any obligation to purchase. Look over the 
volume, read some the narratives, judge for 
ourself, if the book is worth Sree dollars to you. 
ft } ON simply return it post he ends 
there. Otherwise send us your A. dA of three 
dollars in payment. 








Free Examination Coupon 





B. C, FORBES PUB. CO. 
299 Broadway, New York 


Please send me at once a copy of MEN Wuo 
Are Maxine America. I agree to return 
the book within five days or to remit $3.00 
in payment, 

DD, eniGhiticensebedentessenwetahaete oie 


TeCPC Cree er eee eee ee eee eee ee 2 2 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 


























ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to 
read as much of The Independent as possible, 
and to prepare at home written answers to two 


or 
im 


the room, 


three questions. When you call upon a pupil 
class ask the pupil to step to the front of 
to lay the written answer on the 


teacher’s desk, and to speak without notes, un- 
less notes are specifically suggested by the ques- 
tion. Then call for one supporting cpinion con- 
cerning the thought presented, and for one dis- 
senting opinion. Close the discussion by a vote 


of 


the class, and an expression of your own 


opinion. Make the work spontaneous, spirited, 
and original. Build up a vigorous Americanism 


founded on reliable information concerning 
present-day events, conditions, and thought. 
1. When | Spoke for America in Rome. 


_ 


~ 


aw 


vi. 
1. 


Vil. 
1. 


Vill. 
1. 


. Write an imaginary 


. Your Job and Mine. 


x2 a Sw 


By Hamilton Holt 


. Write a short, original story presenting a 


typical experience of a king’s cou 
interview with . the 
Prince of Wales, making his remarks show 
his character. 


. Write a letter telling of your own imagi- 


nary experiences at Lady Rodd’s reception. 


. Mr. Holt’s speech is an ideal speech. Point 


out its excellent characteristics. 


. How did Mr. Holt make his speech pleasing 


to his Italian audiences? What good rule 
for public speaking does this suggest? 


. Sum up the American ideals presented in 


Mr. Holt’s speech. 


. Explain why it is absolutely necessary for 


American and the Allies to win the war. 


. What unites the people of Italy and of the 


United States? 


By Harry A. Gar- 
field, Fuel Administrator. 


. Present details to show how your people 


and all people, may aid in saving fuel. 


»- Why We Must Save 
pPdministration. 


Coal. The Fuel 


. Explain exactly what has caused a shortage 


of coal. 


. Summarize the Fuel Administration’s sug- 


gestions for saving coal 

Putting Two and Two Together. 
Franklin K. Lane, 
Interior. 


By 
Secretary of the 


. Present, in a few words, Secretary Lane’s 


plan for the 


reclamation of unproductive 
lend, 


. Show how Secretary Lane’s plan will bene- 


fit the American soldiers after the war. 


. Phonographs on the Firing Line. 
. Write the autobiography of a phonograph 


that has am 
in France. 

. Write the autobiography of a phonograph 
that has delighted sailors on an American 
battleship. 

. Summarize the various uses of a phonograph 

in war. 

The Choice of a National Flower. 

Present an argument in favor of any one 

of the three flowers pictured on the page. 
A New Food Industry. By Dwight 

W. Huntington. 

Present a clear, condensed exposition of the 

new food industry. 

The Story of the Week. 

Draw a blackboard map of the Western 

front. Give a spirited speech in which you 

explain the recent series of great victories. 

. Draw a blackboard map to illustrate all the 

places where fighting has taken place at 

any time during the war. Explain the pres- 
ent military situation, making it clear that 

Germany faces absolute disaster. 

Summarize the important domestic events 

of the week. 

. Summarize the important foreign events 

not definitely connected with the war. 

. Which editorial article is most important for 

the pupils in your school? Explain. 

. Summarize the naval news of the week. 

. Editorial Articles. 

. Make an outline of the leading editorial. 
Express its principal thought in a single 
sentence. 

. Select from the editorial articles a number 
of emphatic, patriotic sentences. 

. Hlustrations. 

teac 
The Independen' 

. Write a ~~ of any scene illustrated 

in The Independent. 


and cheered the soldiers 


ppuneten of any cartoon in 





FRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 


10. 


oo 


IV. 


" Explain the statement: 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Conditions Precedent to Peace—‘‘Peace 

on Our Own Terms,” ‘“Democratizing 

Germany,” “Our Terms of Peace,” Story 

of the Week, pages 115-118. 


. “He [the President] kept clear the distinc- 


tion between a truce of arms and a discus- 
sion of the terms of peace.” What is : 
distinction between the two? Why is it 
portant to make this distinction? 

“. . , the process of evacuation and the 
conditions of an armistice are matters which 
must be left to the judgment . a 
the military advisers,” etc. Compare this 
statement of the President with the propo- 
sal of the German Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that these matters be left to 
a “mixt commission.” 


aili- 


. “But, however the experts may decide the 


armistice question, the peace discussion cun 
and will be carried to the end.” How is this 
possible? 


. “President Wilson in his note of October 14 


makes two stipulations of Germany,” etc. 
Quote the sentences in the President’s nvte 
which contain these stipulations. 
“President Wilson is more concerned with 
the future than with the past.’ What are 
the evidences of this assertion? 


. From a study of the news from Austria and 


Turkey, try to determine why “The Presi- 
dent will make a separate reply to . 
Austria-Hungary.” 


. What are the terms of an armistice indi- 


cated by the military conditions on the 
western and eastern fronts? What is the 
probable fate of the nations subject to Ger- 
many and to Austria? 


. Make a brief summary of the chief provi- 


sicns of the present German constitution. 
Does this summary justify the statements: 
(a) “The Chancellor is the mainspring of 
the constitution.” (b) “‘At present the Reichs- 
tag is the fifth wheel of the coach.” (‘c) 
“Germany is ruled . . . by a Bundesrath or 
Federal Council.” 


. If Germany is to become a real constitu- 


tional monarchy, “it “would be _ essential 

> to revolutionize Prussia.”” Why? 
What are the essential differences between 
the Reichstag and the House of Commons? 
Show that these differences justify us in 
speaking of Germany as an autocracy and 
Great Britain as a democracy. 


Italo-American Relations—‘“When |! 
Spoke for America in Rome.” 


. Are your sympathies in this war as active 


for Italy as for France or for England? 
Why? 


3 —— war broke out Italy had found her- 


confronted with a problem 
"lesser nation might have solved 
wrongly.””’ What was this problem and how 
did Italy solve it? 


. Mr. Holt refers to “the superb valor of the 


Italian army on the battlefields.”” What are 
the evidences of this superb valor? 


. What, according to Mr. Holt, are the two 


reasons why the United States is waging 
war? How do these reasons link up with 
Italy’s reasons for waging war? 
Conservation and the War—‘Why We 
Must Save Coal,’’ “‘War Supplies.” 
“The power of this 
war is mechanical science and the heart-beat 
of mechanical science is heat. 


. What is the result of the enormous demand 


made by war industries upon our coal sup- 
ply? How is this demand to be met without 
crippling our normal coal consumption? 


. Tabulate the items mentioned in “War Sup- 


plies’’ under these headings meta! 


wares, (b) timber, (c) textiles. 
Homesteading and the Returning Sol- 
diers—*“Putting Two and Two To- 
gether.” 


(a) 


. Investigate the history of our public lands, 


paying special attention to the settlement 
of western lands by Civil War veterans. 


. What are the opportunities for land grants 


to soldiers en in the present war? 
What stéps must be taken before these land 
grants can made? 


. Why is the problem of taking care of the 
soldiers who will be mustered out after this 
war not as simple = the problem at the 


end of the Civil War 
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New and Forthcoming Books 


The New Orthodoxy 
By Epwarp S. AmEs 


The war marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in Christianity. Religion is gaining 
in reality and in sanity and also in vision 
and incentive. ‘The new orthodoxy rests 
upon deeper grounds than does the old. 
Its foundations are in the nature of man, 
not in his superstition or his credulity. 
The book is a popular constructive inter- 
pretation of man’s religious life. $1.00, 
postage extra. 


Starved Rock State Park and 
Its Environs 


By Cart O. Saver, Grisert H. Capy, 
and Henry C. Cowes 


The park and its surroundings have a 
number of features, such as the beautiful 
little canyons, which are unusual in this 
part of the country. The study includes 
the geography, geology, and botany of the 
park, and the exploration, settlement, and 
development of the region. $2.00, postage 
extra. 


Outlines of Chinese Art 


By Joun Cavin FERGUSON 


The author of this interesting. and 
authoritative work speaks from an intimate 
knowledge of the artistic treasures and 
workmanship of China. The book is 
published in the series of Scammon Lec- 
tures at the Art Institute of Chicago, and is 
the second number of that series to be 
published, the first being Szx Lectures on 
Architecture, by Cram, Hastings, and 
Bragdon. The book is pe wm, illus- 
trated, many of the photographs being of 
unusual worth. $3.00, postage extra. 


A Survey of Religious Education 
in the Local Church 
By Wim C. BowEr 


The church is becoming profoundly 
awakened to its responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, and the workers in religious educa- 
tion can no longer be content with a 
vague satisfaction that they are doing 
good. The actual results of the theories 
upon which religious education is pro- 
ceeding, the process itself, and the present 
agencies of religious education must be 
subjected to thorough analysis and crit- 
icism with reference to carefully for- 
mulated standards and tests. $1.25, post- 
age extra. 


A History of Suffrage in the 
United States 
By Kimx Harorp Porter 


The author presents a panoramic pic- 
ture of the whole United States and carries 
the reader rapidly on from decade to decade 
without getting lost in the details of local 
history. The book throws new and inter- 
esting light on conditions of which his- 
tories give but scant hint. $1.25, postage 
extra. 


The Relation of John Locke to 
English Deism : 
By S. G. HEFELBOWER 


This book is to a great extent a 
detailed marshaling of evidence to prove 
that the several singe accepted historical 
opinions regarding the relation of John 
Locke and English Deism are wrong, and 
that Locke and the movement are related 
as co-ordinate parts of the larger progres- 
sive movement of the age. $1.00, postage 
extra. 


New Editions and Impressions 


Readings in Industrial Society. 


By Leon C. MarsHat.. $3.50, postage extra. 


The Origin of the Earth. By Tuomas C. Coamperiin. $1.50, postage extra. 


Army French. By Ernest H. WiLkins and AtcgerNon CoLEMAN. 


Le Soldat Américain en France. 
54 cents postpaid. 


44 cents postpaid. 


By ALcerNon CoLeMAN and Marin LaMEs.f£e. 


Russian Reader. By Samuet N. Harper. $3.00, postage extra. 
Food Poisoning. By Epwin O. Jorpan. $1.00, postage extra. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. 


By Jacques Lorn. $1.50, postage extra. 


ORDER FROM Your BOOKSELLER OR FROM THE PUBI'SHERS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5751 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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